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The selections in the present chapter derive from a variety of texts 
associated with classical Daoism, that is, the earliest communities of the 
Daoist religious tradition dating between the fourth and second centuries 
BCE (see Komjathy 2013b). Specifically, this chapter contains selections on 
classical Daoist apophatic meditation derived from the Neiye (Inward 
Training) and Xinshu shang (Techniques of the Mind I) works contained in 
the Guanzi (Book of Master Guan), Laozi (Book of Venerable Masters), 
Zkuangzi (Book of Master Zhuang), and Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan 
Masters). Written in classical Chinese and deriving from the mostly 
anonymous teachings of various elders of the inner cultivation lineages (see 
Roth 1999a, 1999b), these works primarily describe an emptiness-based 
form of meditation that leads to transformative experiences that have a 
foundational dimension of being contentless, nonconceptual, and 
nondualistic. The texts advocate a form of “inward training” or “ inn er 
cultivation” in which practitioners enter a state of stillness, a state that some 
identify as one’s innate nature, as the Dao manifesting in one’s being. The 



texts are, in turn, addressed to a variety of audiences: from members of the 
classical Daoist inn er cultivation lineages to contemporaneous political 
leaders and projected Daoist sage-kings. The Laozi and Zhuangzi, in turn, 
became foundational scriptures of the Daoist tradition, wherein they are 
recognized as the Daode jing (Scripture on the Way and Inner Power) and 
Nanhua zhenjing (Perfect Scripture of Master Nanhua), respectively. Some 
of the sayings and all of the practices from the Neiye were influential on 
later Daoist texts and movements. In certain cases, classical Daoist 
contemplative perspectives also influenced some of the C hin ese Buddhist 
schools, especially that of Chan (Jpn.: Zen). 



Elders of the Inner Cultivation Lineages of Classical 

Daoism 


With the selections of this chapter, we present a number of important 
surviving contemplative texts from classical Daoism. These texts contain 
the outlines of a consistent contemplative practice that spanned several 
centuries. As far as we can tell, this tradition was a loosely organized group 
of semi-independent teacher-student lineages, all of which involved a 
common practice of “inner cultivation” (Roth 1999a). This practice 
centered on sitting still and concentrating on the circulation of the vital 
energy (qi [ch 7]). Practicing this assiduously and over considerable lengths 
of time produced a gradual emptying out of the usual contents of 
consciousness—thoughts, feelings, perceptions—until a state of complete 
emptiness was attained. For this reason, we adapt the Christian mystical 
term “apophatic” (approaching the Absolute through “negative” means) as 
an appropriate descriptive adjective for these practices of emptying the 
mind. 

There are four works from which we draw our relevant passages. The 
Guanzi ( Kuan-tzu ; Book of Master Guan) 1 is a large collection of seventy- 
six texts largely devoted to political and economic thought that was 
compiled over roughly two centuries starting around 330 BCE (see Rickett 
1985, 1998). Attributed to the seventh-century prime minister of the state of 
Qi, Guan Zhong (ca. 720-645 BCE), it is really a collection of the various 
writings produced by scholars at the “Jixia (Chi-hsia) Academy” in that 
state (see Meyer 2010-2011). These individuals were a group of thinkers on 
the government payroll who were asked simply to debate one another and 
to offer the best advice to the kings of Qi on how to govern most 
effectively. The center at which they worked, the “Jixia Academy,” was the 
first of several significant local court intellectual centers. It continued, with 
only a short decade-long interruption, until the state fell to Qin in 221 BCE, 
thus unifying the Chinese empire. This collection, entitled Guanzi, was 
likely compiled over a period of almost two centuries, as thinkers who 
considered themselves the intellectual heirs of Qi philosophers continued to 
add writings until about 130 BCE (Rickett 1985). While most of the 


collection is devoted to works on political and economic thought, the Neiye 
is one of four short texts devoted to the exploration of breathing meditation 
and the insights it produces, the four so-called Xinshu (Techniques of the 
Mind) texts. 

The two works that we select from this collection are the Neiye {Nei- 
yeh; Inward Training; abbr. NY) and Xinshu shang ( Hsin-shu shang', 
Techniques of the Mind I; abbr. XSS), which appear as chapter 49 and 
chapter 36, respectively, of the received Guanzi. These works deal first and 
foremost with the practice of apophatic meditation and the informing 
worldview, specifically the view that the universe is infused with the 
creative and unifying power of the Dao. Secondarily they present 
recommendations on how to apply these insights to governing. We have no 
reliable information about who wrote these texts. 

The significance of the Neiye in the history of the Daoist tradition has 
only recently been recovered, as scholars have completely reexamined its 
relationship to the Laozi, previously held to be the oldest text of the 
tradition (Baxter 1998). It is a text made of twenty-six distinct units of 
rhymed verse, whose rhymes and style indicate that it is in the same 
category as the Laozi, forming the two most complete examples of what I 
have previously referred to as “early Daoist wisdom poetry” (Roth 1999a). 
Because it shows much less evidence of being reworked from earlier 
material, the Neiye is likely older then the Laozi and dates to around 350 
BCE. It is thus the earliest work on breath meditation in China and hence all 
of East Asia (Roth 1999a). 

The Xinshu shang (Techniques of the Mind I) is probably a mid-third- 
century BCE work that is part of the tradition of the Neiye in that it shares 
the same cosmology and contemplative practices. Written in a different era 
with the goal of offering concrete advice on how to govern, it commends 
the techniques of “inner cultivation” to the ruler as the essential foundation 
of skillful government. 

The Laozi ( Lao-tzu ; abbr. LZ), which is conventionally translated as 
the “Book of Master Lao” but is better understood as the “Book of 
Venerable Masters” (Komjathy 2008, 2013b), has traditionally been 
attributed to Laozi (Master Lao), whose name also means “old master” 
and/or “old child.” However, we now know that Laozi is a pseudo-historical 
figure, a composite character derived from a variety of sources. There is no 
historical or textual justification for the veracity of “the legend of Lao Dan 



(Lao Tan),” and it was probably adapted from an earlier story by the group 
who produced the text from earlier, perhaps oral, collections of rhymed 
verse around 275 BCE (Graham 1990b). It is shortly after that when we 
first read about the existence of this text and its teaching in 
contemporaneous works like the Han Feizi (Book of Master Han Fei) and 
Xunzi (Book of Master Xun). Producing this text from earlier materials and 
attributing it to a teacher superior to that of their main rivals in the Qin 
court and other local courts in the middle of the third century BCE was a 
stroke of polemical genius that left an indelible mark on Chinese 
civilization. Nonetheless, we cannot say reliably who might have written 
this work, although it was almost certainly the result of the activities of a 
group of people (LaFargue 1992, 1994). We may now recognize the 
received Laozi as a multivocal anthology consisting of an original weaving 
together of a variety of earlier oral and written sources that likely derived 
from different elders of the classical Daoist inner cultivation lineages 
(Komjathy 2008, 2013b). No matter how they were derived, the teachings 
contained in the Laozi on contemplative practice and its results give 
important testimony to the breadth of practices in the earliest Daoist 
communities. Moreover, as discussed later, there can be no doubt that the 
Laozi , under its later, honorific title of the Daode jing ( Tao-te ching; 
Scripture on the Way and Inner Power), became the most influential text 
from classical Daoism, both within and beyond the tradition. 

The primary extant or “received” edition of this text derives from the 
recension of Wang Bi (Wang Pi; 226-249), a member of the Xuanxue 
(Hsiian-hsueh; Profound Learning) movement, around 240 CE. However, 
two editions of an earlier complete recension were found in a tomb sealed 
in 168 BCE at Mawangdui, a village near Changsha in Hunan Province 
(Henricks 1989). While the work was traditionally attributed to a shadowy 
sixth-century BCE figure known as Lao Dan, who legend says taught 
Kongzi (Master Kong; “Confucius”) how to do ritual, this likely results 
from a clever adaptation of this story by Daoists around 250 BCE to 
demonstrate the superiority of this figure, whom they claimed as their 
founder (Graham 1990b). So the text did not take its present form of eighty- 
one short verses until this point in time. These verses, often rather 
hyperbolically called “chapters,” are themselves the product of internal 
compilation, each one constituted of two or more distinct text blocks taken 
from earlier oral materials, such as the textual parallels found at Guodian in 



a tomb sealed circa 310 BCE (LaFargue 1992, 1994; Allan and Williams 
2000; Roth 2000a; Henricks 2005). The only evident internal division 
within the eighty-one chapters is that in the received tradition chapters 1 
through 37 are known as the daojing (Classic of the Way), while chapters 
38 through 81 are called the dejing (Classic of Inner Power). These two 
sections are reversed in both editions of the recension found at Mawangdui, 
but it is not clear what the significance of this is. These manuscripts also 
contain many textual variants with the received versions, but few 
substantially alter the meaning of the text. Most are additional grammatical 
particles that help parse the unpunctuated text into sentences. 

While the Gnanzi texts on contemplation and the Laozi are almost 
exclusively constituted of rhymed verse, the Zhuangzi ( Chuang-tzu ; Book 
of Master Zhuang; abbr. ZZ) contains a majority of didactic narratives, as 
well as some prose essays and poetic writings. Compiled over perhaps a 
century and a half following the death of the evidently charismatic founding 
teacher of this particular lineage in about 290 BCE, this work contains a 
number of major strata. These include the teachings of the historical 
founder, Zhuang Zhou (Chuang Chou), later called “Zhuangzi” (Master 
Zhuang) (chapters 1-7), and the writings of several generations of his 
spiritual descendants, totaling in all thirty-three chapters in the received 
editions (Graham 1990c). Redacted by Guo Xiang (Kuo Hsiang; d. 312 
CE), another member of the Xuanxue movement, the received Zhuangzi is a 
work in thirty-three chapters (originally fifty-two in number) that are often 
traditionally divided into the following three sections: (1) Inner Chapters 
(1-7), which are generally acknowledged to contain the teachings of the 
historical figure Zhuang Zhou, the founder of this particular lineage of 
classical Daoism; (2) Outer Chapters (8-22), which contain the collected 
writings of direct lineal descendants of Zhuang Zhou spanning the period 
from his death around 290 BCE to the completion of the Liishi chunqiu 
(Spring and Autumn Annals of Master Lii) around 235 BCE; and (3) 
Miscellaneous Chapters (23-33), which contain some materials from the 
earlier strata combined with writings of the Syncretist t hink ers who 
transmitted the text from the Qin court to the Han state of Huainan and 
completed the text there around 135 BCE (Graham 1990c; Roth 1991a). 

Like the Laozi , the received Zhuangzi is therefore best understood as a 
multivocal anthology consisting of a several textual layers, layers that 
derive from the followers of the historical Zhuang Zhou as they interpreted 



his teachings in light of others from different elders of the classical Daoist 
i nn er cultivation lineages (Roth 2003, 181-219). Our selections come from 
the first seven chapters, generally accepted to be the writings of the 
historical Zhuang Zhou, and from chapter 15, “Geyi” (Ingrained Opinions), 
from the Syncretist authors who likely compiled the book at Huainan. This 
chapter may be the final one completed and shares striking resemblances to 
some of the chapters of the Huainanzi, a Han dynasty compendium. The 
contemplative practices evidenced in these early chapters resonate 
throughout the work and may be regarded as the central organizing 
principle around which the entire work formed. This can be seen in 
comparing them to the ideas in the selections from chapter 15 that we 
include here. 

The classical Daoist period ends with the presentation of the 
completed Huainanzi ( Huainan-tzu ; Book of the Huainan Masters; abbr. 
HNZ) by its sponsor, Liu An (ca. 179-122 BCE), the second king of the 
major Han dynasty state of Huainan, to his nephew, the young Emperor Wu 
(r. 141-87 BCE) in 139 BCE, and with the fall of his government in 122 
BCE. The title of the text refers to a particular geographical area, namely, 
the area south of the Huai River, which is located between the two 
dominant Chinese rivers, the Yellow River and Changjiang (Yangzi) River. 
The inheritors of this variety of inner cultivation texts and contemplative 
practices, the authors of the Huainanzi , present a grand synthesis of the best 
ideas of all early intellectual and religious traditions within the 
contemplative framework of inner cultivation: a cosmology of the Dao and 
practices of apophatic meditation (Roth 1992). Intended as a compendium 
of everything that the enlightened ruler needs to know in order to nurture 
the people and foster the creative processes of the cosmos, its twenty-one 
chapters detail the significance and methods of the inn er cultivation of the 
ruler and the cosmological foundations that he needs in order to reinforce 
the natural homologous relations of macrocosm and microcosm between 
Heaven, Earth, and human beings. Doing this ensures that the universe will 
function harmoniously and human beings will flourish. Each chapter is 
addressed to a specific topic: cosmology, astronomy and astrology, 
geography, energetic resonance (theories of the activities of qi ), inner 
cultivation, history, principles of rulership, military theory, and so forth (see 
Major et al. 2010). Our selections are principally drawn from the most 



important “root chapters” of the work, which provide its cosmological 
foundation and detail its contemplative practices. 

It may legitimately be asked, “What could tie together such a varied 
group of texts written over a timespan of two centuries?” Each of these 
texts exhibit a characteristic set of conceptual categories that prove their 
origins within a distinctive teaching tradition. These categories and the 
technical terms within them provide a kind of “intellectual fingerprint” that 
shows these works to be the closely related products of a number of early 
Daoist contemplative lineages of teachers and students. 

The first category is that of cosmology. These texts share a common 
understanding of the Dao, or Way, as the foundational unifying power or 
force in the cosmos. It interfuses each phenomenon as the essential invisible 
thread that enables each to develop spontaneously along its distinctive path 
of growth and to respond to its environment. It also transcends all 
phenomena as their ultimate source. The immanence of the Way leads to the 
second distinctive category, that of inner cultivation. These texts all 
demonstrate a belief that the Way can be directly experienced—“merged 
with”—through a series of apophatic practices that involve concentrating 
the mind on the circulation of the vital energy ( qi ) (Roth 1991b). These 
practices lead the adept to gradually empty out the normal contents of her 
consciousness until she directly merges with the Way and becomes a “True 
Person” (zhenren), a “Realized Person” ( zhiren ), and—particularly when 
this high degree of cultivation is applied to government—a sage ( shengren ), 
a sage-king ( shengwang ), or a moral paragon (junzi ) (Littlejohn 2009, 26- 
51). 2 The direct apprehension of the Way, however, while quite an 
attainment, is never enough: one must apply the transformed consciousness 
that this introvertive experience yields to life in the external world, attaining 
what the Zhuangzi calls “flowing cognition” (yinshi ) (Roth 2010). The 
specific details of the classical Daoist religious and soteriological system, in 
the sense of attunement with the Way, are discussed later in this chapter. 


Classical Daoism and the “Family of the Way” ( Daojia ) 


Until relatively recently the works detailed earlier were not seen to be 
related to one another in a significant fashion. The Laozi and the first seven 
“Inner Chapters” of the Zhuangzi were believed to be the sole foundational 
works of the entire Daoist tradition. The later organized Daoist religion, 
which really begins in the closing decades of the second century CE and 
which holds a much greater variety of teachings, some of which seem to 
directly contradict these two works, almost inexplicably for many scholars, 
still continued to assert the Laozi and Zhuangzi as its origins. Generations 
of literati scholars made a hard-and-fast distinction between these imagined 
original “philosophical” texts and the largely superstitious peasant-based 
“religious” Daoism of the later formal institutions. However, as this chapter 
and the primary texts demonstrate, there can be little debate that classical 
Daoism was a “religious community” that advocated and employed a 
specific religious and soteriological approach to human existence. Lineages 
of master-disciples were also involved. Thus, one of the main distinctions 
between classical Daoism and early organized Daoism was the emergence 
of a higher degree of social organization and an enduring institution (see 
Komjathy 2013b). We may, in turn, recognize the “inner cultivation 
lineages” of classical Daoism as the beginning of the Daoist tradition as 
such, an indigenous Chinese religious tradition characterized by complexity 
and diversity. 

Scholarship that began with the 1973 discovery of an alternate 
recension of the Laozi at Mawangdui has exploded the so-called 
“philosophical Daoism-religious Daoism” distinction as a literati myth that 
was likely established after the rise of the institutionalized Daoist religion 
had incorporated these two works as their foundations. In analyzing these 
works and trying to place them within a larger tradition, many questions 
were raised about the nature of this tradition and what constituted its 
distinctive characteristics and whether or not it even existed. In the end, 
scholars came to appreciate that there were many more texts that contained 
distinctively Daoist ideas than just the Laozi and Zhuangzi and in analyzing 
them came to appreciate just what these distinctive characteristics were. As 
we have seen in the previous section, these texts contain distinctive 



categories of ideas and practices under the general headings of 
“cosmology,” “inner cultivation,” and “political thought” (see also later 
discussion). 

These common categories of ideas and practices attest to the existence 
of at least a minimal social organization of teachers and students who 
trained in these practices and shared the cosmological and psychological 
ideas that emerged from them. They certainly elaborated their ideas, as 
most individual practitioners within traditions innovate within their own 
sets of life experiences, and so there is not absolute consistency within these 
texts across the two centuries of their development. However, indeed, the 
authors of the later texts of this classical Daoist tradition—chapters 8 
through 33 of the received Zhuangzi and the Huainanzi —show clear 
evidence of not only being cognizant of the ideas and practices in the earlier 
texts but also of having actual copies of the texts themselves. Some of them 
also may have been actual lineal descendants of earlier teachers, not just on 
the level of intellectual genealogies but also on the level of direct 
contemplative technical training within particular lineages. Given the 
relative scarcity of copies of texts and the challenges of actually making 
them (Tsien 1962; also Komjathy 2013b), the fact of their references to one 
another attests to the existence of a lineage-based social organization that 
transmitted them, despite the contentions of some recent historians that the 
entire notion of “Daoism” before the end of the second century CE is a 
retrospective classification without basis in fact (Queen 2001; 
Csikszentmihalyi and Nylan 2003). While it is true that in the second 
century BCE “Grand Historian” Sima Tan (ca. 165 BCE-110 BCE) coined 
the actual term daojia (lit., Family of the Way; rendered in English as 
Daoism), there is ample evidence that his clear identification of the 
characteristics of this tradition was based on his direct knowledge of this as 
a living tradition (Roth 1991b, 1999a). 

These inner cultivation lineages of classical Daoism, in turn, shared a 
particular conception of the sacred, namely, the Dao (Tao; Way). From a 
classical and foundational Daoist perspective, the Dao has four primary 
defining characteristics as: (1) the Source of everything; (2) an unnamable 
mystery; (3) an all-pervading sacred presence ( qi ); and (4) the universe as 
transformative process (Nature) (Komjathy 2013b). That is, Daoists 
understand the cosmos, world, and self as differentiated expressions of the 
Way. According to our texts, there are various methods of inner cultivation, 



also referred to as “inward training” and “techniques of the mind,” that 
enable one to attune oneself with the Way. This is also referred to as 
“returning to the Source” ( guigen ) and cognate terms. One specific practice, 
discussed in more detail later in this chapter, involves apophatic meditation. 
By entering a state of emptiness and stillness, one may rediscover one’s 
innate connection to the Way. Here it is important to recognize that one’s 
inner stillness is a manifestation of the Way as Stillness (see LaFargue 
1992). For present purposes, it is also important to remember that, from my 
perspective, classical Daoism consisted of various “inner cultivation 
lineages,” or master-disciple communities. Training and supervision under 
teachers and elders within a communal context would have been a defining 
characteristic. At the same time, it appears that the practice was primarily 
individualistic, as our texts advocate the central importance of self- 
cultivation and realization. 



Ways to the Way: Classical Daoist Apophatic Meditation 

and Its Results 


The foundational ideas of classical Daoist meditation begin and end with 
the concept of the Dao (Tao; Way) as the ultimate source of the cosmos; 
inner power ( de ) as its manifestation in terms of concrete phenomena and 
experience; the heart-mind (xin) as the psychosomatic (emotional, 
intellectual, and spiritual) center of human personhood; nonaction ( wuwei ) 
as its definitive movement; and formlessness ( wuxing ) as its characteristic 
mode. There is also a common self-cultivation vocabulary that includes 
stillness and silence (jimo ), tranquility (jing), emptiness (xu), and a variety 
of apophatic, self-negating techniques and qualities of mind that lead to a 
direct apprehension of the Way. 

In terms of personhood and informing psychology, and drawing upon 
the so-called Xinshu (Techniques of the Mind) chapters, we must recognize 
that classical Daoist inn er cultivation and apophatic meditation centers on 
the “heart-mind” (xin), usually translated as “mind” herein. The ancient seal 
script version of the character is revealing, as it depicts the actual heart, 
which is also referred to as “the center” (zhong). From a classical and 
foundational Daoist perspective, xin is understood both as a physical 
location in the chest (the heart as “organ” [ zang ]) and as relating to thoughts 
(nian) and emotions ( qing ) (the heart as “consciousness” [shi]). As verse 
XIV of the Neiye informs us, “Within the heart-mind, there is yet another 
heart-mind. That inner heart-mind is an awareness that precedes language.” 
This could be interpreted in various ways, including that the physical heart 
contains the mind and/or that the ordinary or conditioned mind contains the 
numinous or realized mind. In any case, the mind is the emotional and 
intellectual center of the human person. It is associated with consciousness 
and often identified as the storehouse of spirit (shen). In its original or 
realized condition, the mind has the ability to attain numinous pervasion; in 
its disoriented or habituated condition, especially in a state of hyper¬ 
emotionality or intellectualism, the mind has the ability to separate the 
adept from the Dao as Source. Often associated with “innate nature” ( xing ), 
the original condition of the mind is characterized by stillness, and this 



i nn er stillness is a manifestation of the Dao as Stillness (see LaFargue 
1992). 

Classical Daoist meditation featured practices that involved sitting still 
and gradually emptying out the usual contents of the mind until no specific 
thoughts, feelings, or perceptions remained. In the state of nondual 
consciousness attained through the apophatic emptying of the mind, the 
adept was completely open to the awareness of a solitary unifying force that 
was apprehended as the basis of this consciousness: this is what is famously 
identified as the Dao or Way. Because constant change is an inherent part of 
the Chinese universe for the Daoists as well as for other early cultural 
traditions, this direct nondual awareness of the Dao in the depths of sitting 
meditation was transient. When the adept emerged from this state and 
returned to the dualistic world, she was able to apprehend that world in a 
thoroughly transformed fashion. No longer attached to the limited 
perspective that derived exclusively from her own individual self, she 
maintains an awareness of this Dao as the very foundation of her 
consciousness and of the world with which she interacted. As all things 
change and flow, so too does her awareness constantly flow; learning how 
to master these constantly changing situations while remaining grounded in 
an awareness of the Dao was the challenge and the goal of classical Daoist 
practice. “It is rather easy to stop walking,” writes Daoist mystic Zhuangzi, 
commenting on the relative ease of calming the mind through breathing 
meditation, “but much more difficult to walk without touching the ground.” 
He elsewhere refers to this as “free and easy wandering” (xiaoyao you). 
Thus the classical Daoist adept practiced apophatic meditation not only for 
its own sake but for the practical transformative benefits it brought to her in 
everyday life. These goals were self-reinforcing and directly experiential; 
they were not thought of as conducive to some future distant soteriological 
goal of liberation or of going to a better place after death. 

In terms of classical Daoist “ inn er cultivation,” simply put, the basic 
practice is to unify or focus attention on one thing, often the inhalation and 
exhalation of the breath for a sustained period of time. Through this, one 
comes to gradually empty out the thoughts, perceptions, and emotions that 
normally occupy the mind and to develop an awareness of the presence of 
the Way that resides at the ground of human consciousness. We can analyze 
these apophatic or “self-negating” practices into a number of basic 
categories. 




Figure 3.1. Western Han (202 BCE-9 CE) Statue of Se -zither Player Chu 
Tomb at Tuolanshan (dat. 2nd c. BCE; disc. 1989) Xuzhou Museum, 

Jiangsu 

Source: Fitzwilliam Museum (Cambridge, United Kingdom) 


To begin, inner cultivation involves proper posture: An aligned and 
stable sitting position for body and limbs is frequently recommended. 
Although the classical Daoist works are somewhat vague on the exact 
posture, roughly contemporaneous archaeological materials suggest that the 
posture involved sitting on one’s heels in a manner paralleling the more 



familiar Japanese seiza position (see, e.g., Harper 1995). The hands 
probably rested on the lap. This posture fosters the gradual empting out of 
the various types of conscious data, thoughts, emotions, and perceptions 
that are primary concern of apophatic meditation. This is aptly symbolized 
by the phrase from the famous narrative in Zhuangzi about “sitting and 
forgetting” ( zuowang ). 3 Along these lines, the Neiye, the oldest extant 
source on these practices, recommends the following advice on posture: 4 

1. Align the physical form ( zhengxing ) (XI) 

2. Align the four limbs ( zheng siti ) (VIII, XIV, XIX) 

3. Keep the body calm and unmoving {xing ’an buyi ) (XXIV) 

Once in this posture, cultivating the breath or vital energy ( qi ) is a 
foundational practice in all of the major sources of inner cultivation. It is 
often spoken of as concentrating or refining the qi {zhuanqi), as in the locus 
classicus from Laozi 10. Focusing on one’s breathing is, in essence, a 
concentration of the attention. The Neiye gives a number of 
recommendations for this mode of concentration: 

1. Breathe following inherent patterns ( qili ) (V) 

2. Guide the breathing ( qidao ) (VIII) 

3. Relax and expand breathing ( kaiqi er guang ) (XXIV) 

4. Concentrated breathing {zhuanqi) 5 (XIX) 

5. Coiling/contracting-uncoiling/expanding of the abdominal 
breathing muscles (XVII) 

6. Revolving the breath (another form of 5) (XXIV) 

In the Neiye, as in all classical Daoist texts, qi is both the actual breath that 
we inhale and exhale and also the actual quasi-material stuff out of which 
all things are constituted. Some prefer to translate it as “vital breath” or 
“vital energy.” It is essential to all things, both living and inert; and it exists 
on a continuum of density from the compact and heavy to the ethereal and 
light. All aspects of the human psyche have a typical qi associated with 
them; it forms a kind of physiological substrate to all psychological states, a 


strikingly parallel concept to modern neuroscience. The most rarified states 
of contemplation—tranquility and emptiness—have the most quintessential 
and ethereal qi. 

The Neiye also discusses further ways to refine one’s attention to the 
breath: 

1. Unify your awareness, concentrate your mind (yiyi zhuanxin) 
(XIX) 

2. Be concentrated and unified (neng zhuan hu, neng yi hu ) 
(XIX) 

3. Focus on the One/one thing and discard the myriad 
disturbances ( shouyi er qi wanke ) (XXIV) 

This phrase, shouyi (to focus on the One/one thing), in the Neiye is the 
oldest extant enunciation of a technique that was to prove important 
throughout the classical and later Daoist—and even Chan Buddhist— 
traditions. 6 In the Neiye it refers to focusing the attention on one thing and 
not letting it be disturbed by various mental distractions. This one thing 
could be the Way, often referred to in classical Daoist literature by this 
epithet of “the One.” These techniques of keeping the body still, focusing 
the attention on various aspects of the breathing, and gradually eliminating 
distractions caused by a variety of psychological events are known 
elsewhere in classical Daoist literature. In the Laozi we find the repeating 
trope: “VERB (hold fast to/embrace/guard): OBJECT (the One/the 
center/the central practice/the Way/the Mother)” as in chapters 5, 10, 14, 
15, 22, 32, 37, and 52. The associated Chinese technical terms include 
baoyi (embracing the One), shoudao (guarding the Way), shoumu (guarding 
the Mother), shouyi (holding fast to the One), shouzhong (guarding the 
Center), zhiyi (grasping the One), and so forth. A good example is the 
following line from chapter 22: “Therefore sages embrace the One and are 
models for the empire.” 

In addition to proper posture and concentration of breath and attention, 
these inner cultivation texts also present a wide variety of techniques that 
have the effect of emptying out the normal contents of consciousness and 
hence approaching the Dao by apophatic means. Principal among these is 
the very frequent admonition in the Neiye to restrict or eliminate desires 


(jingyu; jieyu) (e.g., XXV, XXVI), which occurs in similar form in the 
Laozi as “to minimize or be without desires” (, guayu; wuyu ) (chs. 1,19, 37, 
57). The Zhuangzi, Guanzi (e.g., Xinshu shang), and Liishi chunqiu also 
contain similar and identical phrases. 7 Other related apophatic techniques 
include restricting or eliminating emotions, a staple of the Neiye (III, VII, 
XX, XXI). A representative example is verse XXV: “When you are anxious 
or sad, pleased or angry, the Way has no place to settle within you.” 
Restricting or eliminating thought and knowledge is also commended in the 
inner cultivation texts; so too is restricting or in some cases completely 
eliminating sense perception. 

Taken together these passages recommend an apophatic regimen that 
develops concentration by focusing on the breathing and stripping away the 
common cognitive activities of daily life, something that must, of practical 
necessity, be done when not engaged in these activities, hence while sitting 
unmoved in one position. There are a wide variety of metaphorical 
descriptions of these apophatic regimens. These include the idea that 
following the Way involves “daily relinquishing” {risun) in chapter 48 of 
the Laozi , “fasting of the mind” (xinzhai) in chapter 4 of the Zhuangzi , and 
“sitting and forgetting” (zuowang) in chapter 6 of the Zhuangzi. Both 
Zhuangzi 23 and Liishi chunqiu 25.3 talk of “casting off the fetters of the 
mind” (jie xin miu ). Another common phrase with a few close variations is 
“to discard/reject/relinquish wisdom/knowledge/cleverness and 
precedent/scheming” ( qu/qu/qi/shi zhi/zhi/qiao gu/gu/mou). s Finally, who 
can forget such beautifully evocative parallel metaphors for these apophatic 
mental processes as “diligently cleaning out the abode of the vital essence” 
(jingqu jingshe ) and “sweeping clean the abode of the spirit” ( saoqu 
shenshe ) in Xinshu shang and “washing clean the profound mirror” ( diqu 
xuanjian) from Laozi 10. The latter metaphor is echoed in Zhuangzi 5: 
“None of us finds our mirror in flowing water, we find it in still water. ... If 
your mirror is clear, dust will not settle. If dust settles, then your mirror is 
not clear.” 9 

In terms of resultant states, there are temporary experiences of a 
transformative nature. The direct results of engaging in these apophatic 
psychological practices are remarkably similar across many early texts of 
the inner cultivation tradition, thus indicating a consistency of actual 
methods and some sharing of ideas and texts. It is useful to borrow an 
important contrast from cognitive psychologists and talk about these results 


in terms of “states,” which pertain to the inner experience of individual 
practitioners and tend to be transient, and of “traits,” which pertain to more 
stable character qualities developed in interactions in the phenomenal world 
(see, e.g., Cahn and Polich 2006). 

Probably the two most common resultant states of classical Daoist 
inner cultivation practices are “tranquility” (jing) —the mental and physical 
experience of complete calm and stillness—and “emptiness” (. xu )—the 
mental condition of having no thoughts, feelings, and perceptions yet still 
being intensely aware. States of tranquility and emptiness are both closely 
associated with a direct experience of the Way, perhaps the penultimate 
result of apophatic inner cultivation practices. There are a number of 
striking metaphors for this experience of unification of individual 
consciousness with the Way; three use the concept of “merging” to express 
it. Chapter 56 of the Laozi contains advice on apophatic practice (e.g., 
“Block the openings and shut the doors [of the senses]”) and identifies the 
ultimate result as “profound merging” (. xuantong ). Zhuangzi 6 parallels 
Laozi 56: therein Yanhui teaches Kongzi (“Confucius”) about the apophatic 
practice of “sitting and forgetting,” the penultimate result of which is 
“merging with Great Pervasion” (tong yu datong ). 10 Chapter 2 of Zhuangzi 
also engages this metaphor for the Way, stating that the “Way pervades and 
unifies” (Dao tong wei yi ) phenomena as different from one another as a 
stalk from a pillar, a leper from the beauty Xishi. 11 It also is important to 
note that these profound states of experience of the Way are quite often 
linked with preserving the spirit internally or becoming spirit-like 
(shen/rushen). 12 They are further associated with a highly refined and 
concentrated form of vital energy called the “vital essence” (jing ) in verses 
V, VIII, and XIX of the Neiye and in various other classical Daoist sources 
(see Roth 1991b). 13 As Neiye VIII explains, “The vital essence: it is the 
essence of the vital energy.” 

Other resulting traits include ongoing cognitive alterations. As the 
direct result of the experience of these various dimensions of union with the 
Way—which, if we understand them correctly, are internal experiences 
attained in isolation from all interactions with the phenomenal world— 
adepts develop a series of what are best thought of as traits, more or less 
continuing alterations in one’s cognitive and performative abilities that were 
highly prized by rulers and literati subjects alike for obvious reasons. 


Perhaps the most famous of these is the idea that one can take no 
deliberate and willful action from the standpoint of one’s separate and 
individual self, and yet nothing is left undone {wuwei er wu buwei). This 
works because adepts have so completely embodied the Way that their 
actions are perfectly harmonious expressions of the Way itself in any given 
situation. While this is one of the most famous phrases in the Laozi, it 
appears in other early sources of inner cultivation, including the Outer and 
Miscellaneous Chapters of the Zhuangzi and three inner cultivation essays 
in Liishi chunqiu . 14 

These traits of immediate and uncontrived responsiveness describe 
well one of the ideas for which the Laozi is famous, namely, spontaneity 
(ziran), which has also been translated as “naturalness” and “suchness.” A 
quality of the Way, the phenomenal world, and the cultivated sage in 
chapters 17, 23, 25, and 51, it refers to their natural, instantaneous, and 
nonreflective responses. In a fundamental fashion, this almost magical 
ability to spontaneously accomplish all without seeming to exert any 
deliberate action is frequently associated with a great deal of inner power 
(de), an idea often associated with charisma. Inner power, or potency, is a 
kind of aura of spontaneous efficacy that develops in a person and is visible 
for all to see through repeated experiences of tranquility, emptiness, and 
merging with the Way. We find it in all of the early sources of inn er 
cultivation theory, often in conjunction with apophatic techniques. 

Additional cognitive improvements are also found in classical Daoist 
inner cultivation sources. These include perceptual acuity and cognitive 
accuracy, mental stability, impartiality, and the ability to “roll with the 
punches” that is so valued in the Zhuangzf s notion of yinshi. A. C. Graham 
translates this in a very literal fashion: “the that’s it which goes by 
circumstance.” The concept is really that of “flowing cognition,” totally 
changing and transforming to the situation, and it is exemplified in many of 
the narratives of the Zhuangzi : the “free and easy wandering” of chapter 1, 
the monkey keeper handing out nuts in chapter 2, Cook Ding in chapter 3, 
Cripple Shu in chapter 4, Wang Tai in chapter 5, Master Lai in chapter 6, 
and Huzi (Gourd Master) in chapter 7, among others. All of them respond 
without egotism, without selfishness, without insisting on any one fixed 
point of view: that is how they survive and flourish. This kind of 
indifference to fortune or misfortune and creative spontaneous 


responsiveness to all situations is characteristic of people “in whom inner 
power is at its utmost.” 15 

So the basic contours of inner cultivation are as follows: Apophatic 
practices of sitting still and concentrating on one’s breathing lead to gradual 
reductions in desires, emotions, thoughts, and perceptions. States of 
experience result from these reductions that make one feel tranquil, calm, 
still, and serene. These are states in which one’s consciousness is empty of 
its usual contents and in which one feels unified with the Way. These states 
lead to a series of beneficial cognitive changes and the development of new 
traits such as acute perception, accurate cognition, selflessness and 
impartiality, the ability to spontaneously be in harmony with one’s 
surroundings no matter what the situation, and the ability to be flexible and 
adjust to whatever changes may come one’s way. Figure 3.2 provides a 
summary of these practices and results. 

Despite the lack of precise identities among the specific terms 
assembled and discussed here, there is a remarkable consistency in their 
basic interrelationships and relatively focused range of meanings. 16 This, I 
would argue, indicates the presence of a distinctive cultural tradition that 
transmitted both ideas and practices. However, it is a tradition that was 
dynamic in its ability to change as the historical circumstances demanded. 
Thus, several later inner cultivation works were composed that centered on 
the political application of these apophatic techniques. 

One of the primary areas of change in the classical Daoist inn er 
cultivation tradition is the application of its practices to the fundamental 
concern of the late Warring States Chinese thinkers, namely, rulership. The 
Laozi (e.g., chs. 37 and 46) begins to address how some of the traits derived 
from inner cultivation practices are beneficial for rulership. For one, they 
give sage-rulers a distinct lack of attachment to themselves and their own 
desires, which leads to making better decisions in governing (e.g., chs. 22 
and 49). Later texts such as the Xinshu xia (Techniques of the Mind II) and 
chapters 13 and 33 of the Zhuangzi demonstrate thinking aimed at applying 
the techniques, states, and traits of inner cultivation to governing. They 
developed catchphrases for these applications. For example, the “Way of 
Tranquility and Adaptation” (jingyin zhi dao) appears in the former, while 
“tranquil and sagely, active and kingly” (jing er sheng, dong er wang) and 
“internally a sage, externally a king” (neisheng waiwang ) appear in the 
latter. 17 This trend continued into the Huainanzi, which embellished this 


unlikely mix of apophatic inner cultivation practices and results and 
political thought into a sophisticated new synthesis. 
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Figure 3.2. Summary of Inner Cultivation 



Inner Cultivation according to the Textual Corpus of 

Classical Daoism 


As mentioned, the selections in the present chapter derive from the Neiye, 
Xinshu shang, Laozi, Zhuangzi, and Huainanzi. In this section I summarize 
their distinctive ideas about contemplative practice and its results. The 
Neiye (Inward Training; abbr. NY) appears as chapter 49 of seventy-six 
texts in the received Guanzi, a massive collection of works devoted mostly 
to political and economic thought that were written in the intellectual center 
that was established in the state of Qi around the year 330 BCE. Estimates 
date the Neiye to the very oldest stratum of the Guanzi and so in the latter 
half of the fourth century BCE. The text is written in a distinctive literary 
style: four- or five-syllable (and character) rhymed verse, a style shared 
with about 70 percent of the received Laozi. However, unlike the Laozi , the 
verses of the Neiye do not show any evidence of editorial work or the 
building up of verses into new and distinct semantic units (LaFargue 1992; 
Baxter 1998). This has led some scholars to theorize that the Laozi 
represents a collection of orally transmitted verses that could have 
developed during the prior century or more, what I have previously referred 
to as “early Daoist wisdom poetry” (Roth 1999a). Likely prior to both the 
Laozi and the oldest stratum of Zhuangzi , the Neiye contains the oldest 
extant Chinese and hence East Asian discussion of breath meditation and 
the insights into the universe that it confers. 

So what does the Neiye say about these subjects? The work commends 
a range of breath meditation practices, such as “circulating the vital energy 
(qi)” and “expanding and contracting, coiling and uncoiling,” which I 
interpret to mean focusing the attention on the process of breathing as it is 
felt in the abdomen. The work also advocates “relaxing and expanding the 
mind” and “concentrating the breathing.” From my perspective, these all 
refer to different methods to pay attention to one’s breathing as a technique 
to be done while keeping the body in a stable and aligned seated posture. 
Such practices invariably return a series of important results. First and 
foremost is the yielding of profound experiences of tranquility and 
concomitant mental stability (NY VIII). According to the authors of this 



text, with one’s attention unwavering, perceptions acute, and body stable, 
one will create a “lodging place for the vital essence.” Herein and elsewhere 
in this classical Daoist contemplative corpus, vital essence (jing) is defined 
as a highly refined form of vital energy or vital breath (qi). It would not be 
wrong to conceive of it as a kind of physiological substrate associated with 
profound states of stillness, emptiness, and tranquility within the system of 
what one classical Chinese medical scholar calls the “Phase Energetic” 
system (Porkert 1973). In this comprehensive system, later developed 
further in Chinese medical texts like the Huangdi neijing suwen (Yellow 
Emperor’s Inner Classic: Basic Questions; see Unschuld and Tessenow 
2011) and the philosophical compendium Huainanzi, all phenomena are 
constituted of five categories and two modes of qi. The five are Wood, Fire, 
Earth, Metal, and Water; the two are yin and yang. The Five Phases are 
types of qi and have distinctive characteristics: Fire qi is hot, rises, burns; 
Earth qi is solid, stable, firm; Water qi soaks, flows, softens; and so on. The 
yin modality is dark, obscure, feminine, and receptive; the yang modality is 
bright, clear, masculine, and assertive. The vital essence is highly refined qi, 
refined through the process of systematic breath cultivation, that is, paying 
attention to the breathing while sitting in a stable posture and not moving. 
According to verse VIII of the Neiye, 
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1, II, IV, VIII, XI, XIII, XV, 

XVI, XVII, XIX 
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5, 16, 22,25,42, 48, 56 
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Zhuangzi 

1, III 


2, 4, 3, 6 

Huainanzi 


1.1, 1.8, 1.9, L14,2.13, 7.4, 7.7. 

11.6, 14.22 


Figure 3.3. Selections from the Classical Daoist Textual Corpus 


You can thereby make a lodging place for the vital 
essence. 

The vital essence: it is the essence of the vital 
energy. 

When the vital energy is guided, the vital essence 
is generated ... 




Vital essence not only occurs in the tranquil consciousness of the adept; it is 
an important quality with the cosmos writ large (NY I and II). Another key 
linkage here is the association of vital essence with the development of 
inner power ( de ). In the classical Daoist corpus this is often paired with the 
Way as its concrete manifestation within phenomena. This manifestation of 
the Way within human beings is metaphorically spoken of as the “halting of 
the Way” that comes and goes from one’s awareness. What we also find 
here is, unlike in the Laozi or Zhuangzi, the Way seems to have similar 
concrete characteristics to those of the vital essence as a cosmic force: 

The Way has no fixed position; 

It abides within the excellent mind. 

When the mind is tranquil and the vital energy is 
regular, 

The Way can thereby be halted. 

That Way is not distant from us; 

When people attain it they are sustained. 

That Way is not separated from us; 

When people accord with it, they are harmonious. 

Therefore: Concentrated! as if you could be roped 
together with it. 

Indiscernible! as if beyond all locations. 

The true state of that Way: 

How could it be conceived of and pronounced 
upon? 

Cultivate your mind, make your thoughts tranquil, 

And the Way can thereby be grasped. 

(NY V) 

So while the Way cannot be conceived of through dualistic thought, its 
apparent movement into and out of the awareness of the adept can be 
“halted” through the techniques of breath cultivation and mental tranquility. 
Elsewhere in the Neiye this is referred to using another significant term, 
namely, “spirit” ( shen ) (NY XIII). Spirit in the Neiye refers to a 
foundational layer of the mind that is conscious of both the world of 
phenomena and the Way experienced within the adept. Like the Way, it 
comes and goes, is beyond conception, and is the source of psychic order. 



Beyond dualistic thought and conscious control, it is inherent and has a 
physiological substrate: vital essence. Later in the Huainanzi, these two 
terms become combined to help distinguish vital essence in general from 
the specific vital essence associated with spirit, the fount of awareness of 
the Way. This combined term is “quintessential spirit” (jingshen ). 

Our selections from the Xinshu shang (Techniques of the Mind I; abbr. 
XSS), which is chapter 36 of the received Guanzi, introduce a key concept 
in the classical Daoist world, that of li, the inherent underlying patterns of 
the cosmos. Originally derived from the naturally occurring fracture lines 
within an uncarved block of jade, li can be thought of as the natural 
guidelines according to which things develop, operate, and transform. For 
example, the sun has a pattern through which it moves in the sky and 
returns every day. The stars have patterns of movement around the North 
Star. The seasons revolve through a set pattern during the year. The 
important thing about patterns is that they are discoverable, reliable, and 
predictable. They contribute to the early Chinese concept of a universe of 
order, structure, and harmony (see Needham 1956; Schwartz 1985; Graham 
1989) and play a role similar to that of natural laws in Western cosmology. 

In the Xinshu shang , the various perceptual organs comply with their 
inherent patterns only when we empty the mind of lusts and desires that 
interfere with their activity. This allows them to function spontaneously and 
harmoniously. In verse I, we read the following: 

When the mind keeps to its Way, 

The nine apertures will comply with their inherent patterns. 18 

When lusts and desires fill the mind to overflowing, 

The eyes do not see colors, the ears do not hear sounds. 

When the one above departs from the Way, 

The ones below will lose sight of their tasks. 

Therefore we say, “The Techniques of the Mind are to take no 
action and yet control the apertures.” 

Like its older companion, the Neiye, this text speaks of the cultivation of 
spirit within through an apophatic practice of concentrating on the 
breathing, emptying the mind, and becoming tranquil (XSS III). 

The Laozi (Book of Venerable Masters; abbr. LZ) contains eighty-one 
“chapters,” which are, in reality, verses that seem to have been woven 


together by the compilers from earlier circulating collections of rhymed 
verse. Distinct sections were linked together by connective phrases like 
“thus” and “therefore it is said” to sometimes create new meanings 
(LaFargue 1992). Repeatedly describing a cosmos of harmony infused by 
the ineffable Way, in a parallel fashion to the authors of the Neiye, the Laozi 
advocates its own process of apophasis in various passages (LZ 48 and 56). 
In these passages, apophasis inevitably leads to a return to the world and 
living within it without action. That is, one acts from the Way and not from 
the standpoint of a fixed and limited sense of self and self-interest. This fits 
well with the balance between sitting in meditation and then returning to act 
in the world of things that we see throughout the text. 

Another important contrast with the Neiye is that the Way as a concept 
acting in the world does not have any parallels in the Phase Energetic 
system, no concept of it being a substance similar to or manifested through 
vital essence or realized through spirit. These latter concepts prove to be 
key ideas in the contemplative practices that developed in the later 
institutionalized Daoist religion; their absence in the Laozi has contributed 
to the misapprehension of a great gap between its cosmology and inn er 
cultivation practices and those of later Daoism. 

The contemplative exemplars in the Laozi are more strongly 
emphasized than in the Neiye. A representative example, which discusses 
the qualities of those who have cultivated the Way, is the following: 

Of old those who manifested the Way 
Were minutely subtle and profoundly 
pervasive, 

They were too deep to be known. 

Because they could not be known, 

We can only give a makeshift 
description: 

Tentative, as if fording a river in winter, 

Cautious, as if in fear of neighbors; 

Solemn, like guests; 

Melting, like thawing ice; 

Undifferentiated, like the Uncarved 
Block; 

Vast, like a valley; 



Murky, like muddy water. 


When muddy water is made tranquil, it 
gradually becomes clear. 

When the calm is made active, it 
gradually springs to life. 

Those who embrace this Way 
Do not wish to become full. 

It is only because they do not wish to 
become full 

That they can wear out and yet be newly 
made. 

(LZ 15) 

Finally, there are many contemplative metaphors in the text: the 
“Uncarved Block” {pu ) refers to the pure undifferentiated potentiality of the 
One Way but also to the total innocence of the adept and the people in their 
natural state. The empty vessel refers to the empty consciousness of the 
adept. The “Mysterious Female” (. xuanpin ) refers to the receptive and 
yielding qualities of the Way and the sage who realizes it. The space 
between Heaven and Earth being like a bellows is a metaphor for paying 
constant attention to the bellows-like inhalation and exhalation of the breath 
cycle. The “Spirit of the Valley” ( gushen ) symbolizes the empty mind. 
“Profound merging” (. xuantong ) is a merging with the Way. “Washing clean 
your mysterious mirror” reminds us of the Neiye's “cleaning out the lodging 
place of the spirit” and Xinshu slicing 's “sweeping clean the dwelling of the 
honored spirit.” Both are metaphors for apophatic practice. 

One final item to note about the Laozi is that, unlike the Neiye, it 
provides advice to the ruler on how to govern effectively by practicing the 
apophatic techniques commended in the text. 

As discussed in the first section in this chapter, the received text of the 
Zhuangzi (Book of Master Zhuang; abbr. ZZ) contains thirty-three chapters, 
the first seven of which are usually thought to contain the ideas of the 
charismatic founder of this particular lineage of classical Daoist teaching, 
the person named Zhuang Zhou (ca. 290 BCE). These Inner Chapters are 
written in a unique style with distinctive grammatical patterns and technical 
terms, but perhaps more importantly, with a signature sense of humor about 



the most profound contemplative experiences that human beings can have. 
This humor is sometimes ironic, such as in the famous passage advocating 
apophatic meditation in which the disciple Yan Hui actually becomes the 
teacher of Kongzi (“Confucius”) (ZZ 6). So Zhuangzi is here advocating a 
sitting meditation practice that leads ultimately to a merging with the Way 
as the “Great Pervasion” (datong) that puts him squarely within the 
classical Daoist contemplative tradition. But he does so with a characteristic 
sense of humor that is found nowhere else in this literary corpus, including 
in later sections of the same work. This passage also exemplifies another 
important feature of this work when compared to our prior sources: the use 
of didactic narratives and dialogues. Of course classical Daoist “wisdom 
poetry” still finds its way into the Zhuangzi , but narratives and short prose 
sections predominate. 

Like the Laozi, the Zhuangzi emphasizes that the Way is not something 
to be experienced exclusively through sitting meditation; it is also 
something that is to be experienced directly through acting in the world 
after one has “merged with the Great Pervasion” and has become 
completely freed from attachment to fixed and self-based ways of looking 
at things. This view appears again in chapter 2 of the Zhuangzi. Here 
Zhuangzi directly criticizes the fixed positions of rival philosophers from 
the socially oriented Confucian and the utilitarian Mohist traditions, who 
remain convinced that theirs is the only possible correct way of conceiving 
of the world. He advocates, instead, breaking through to a new mode of 
enlightened cognition that confers the ability to change and flow from 
situation to situation because, having experience the Way, one is freed from 
the limited perspective of any individual viewpoint. He conceives of this as 
being grounded in the Way at the center of a vast cosmic circle. 

The Zhuangzi contains many narratives featuring perfected human 
beings who can best be described as “masters of flowing cognition.” They 
are often physically deformed, tradesman or craftsmen who develop a great 
technical proficiency through the calmness and clarity of mind that accrues 
to their having directly experience the Way through apophatic practices. 
This is the common thread that ties the entire collection together and is best 
exemplified by a passage from chapter 15 titled “Geyi” (Ingrained 
Opinions), one of the last additions to this work that was added by disciples 
in this lineage for over a century and a half until it reached its final form 
circa 130 BCE in the court of Liu An, the second king of Huainan, who was 



the sponsor and likely editor of his eponymous work, the Huainanzi. In 
chapter 15 of the Zhuangzi, we read the following: 

Thus is it said “imperturbable calm, utter stillness, empty absence 
(of thoughts), having no activity: these are the neutral basis of 
Heaven and Earth, the very stuff of the Way and inner power.” 

Thus it is said, “The sages find rest therein; when resting they are 
completely relaxed; when completely relaxed, they are 
imperturbably calm.” When completely relaxed and 
imperturbably calm, then anxieties and misfortunes cannot enter 
and aberrant qi cannot seep in. 

Therefore their inner power stays whole and their spirits are 
unimpaired. Thus it is said that the sages 

“In their living accord with the course of 
Heaven, 

In their dying transform as do things. 

In tranquility they share the inner power 
of yin; 

In activity they surge together with yang. 

They will not initiate to gain advantage; 

They will not instigate to avoid 
difficulties. 

Only when stimulated do they respond 
0 ganying ); 

Only when pressed do they move. 

Only when it is unavoidable will they 
arise. 

They discard wisdom and precedent (qu 
zhiyu gu ); 

They comply with the Patterns of 
Heaven ( tianli ). ...” 19 

This passage shows the influence not only of the Inner Chapters of the 
Zhuangzi but also many of the concepts and techniques of the inner 


cultivation tradition as found in our earlier sources such as the Neiye and 
Xinshu shang. 

Finally, as mentioned earlier, the Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan 
Masters; abbr. HNZ) is a Syncretic Daoist compendium of everything that 
the enlightened ruler needs to know in order to govern efficaciously and 
nurture his subjects. While taking the best ideas of all the earlier classical 
Daoist works and placing them within a comprehensive framework of 
Daoist cosmology and inner cultivation practice and results, there are 
several of its chapters in which Daoist ideas predominate. These include 
“Yuandao” (Originating in the Way; eh. 1), “Chuzhen” (Activating the 
Genuine; eh. 2), and “Jingshen” (Quintessential Spirit; eh. 7). 

The Huainanzi authors greatly benefited from having access to all the 
earlier Daoist sources and actually being the compilers of one of them, 
namely, the Zhuangzi (Roth 1991a). So it is not surprising that they present 
an even more evocative depiction of how the Way acts in the world than 
any of their predecessors. The beginning of chapter 1 and section 6 of 
chapter 2 are key passages because they point to how the Way acts within 
the world through non-action and thereby assists all things in their 
spontaneous self-generation. This works because there is an inherent 
underlying set of natural guidelines or laws in the world. This is li , the 
patterns of the cosmos through which all things develop during the course 
of their lives and which guide the spontaneous interactions among 
phenomena to produce a harmonious world order. Sages, because of their 
apophatic meditation, are distinctly able to accord their spontaneous actions 
with the Way because they comply with inherent patterns. These inherent 
patterns, along with the distinctive natures of things, form a “normative 
natural order” that itself is sacred and worthy of worship, according to the 
Huainanzi authors (HNZ 1.17; see also Roth 2007, 2012-2013). Herein the 
Huainanzi demonstrates its familiarity with the earlier apophatic inner 
cultivation practices from our classical Daoist sources. Such ideas permeate 
these chapters of the text (see, e.g., HNZ 1.9). 

So the Huainanzi authors advocate that the state be governed by rulers 
who have cultivated themselves through Daoist apophatic techniques so that 
they can refrain from deliberately interfering with this normative natural 
order that functions quite well without such interference. In this manner 
they are practicing the principle of wuwei, effortless activity, and thus are 
acting “microcosmically” in a parallel manner to how the Way acts 



macrocosmically. This is an interesting working out of the emphases that 
we find in both the Laozi and Zhuangzi of manifesting the Way within the 
phenomenal world, in this instance applied to the challenges of governing. 
In this manner, the Huainanzi embraces the cosmology, the apophatic 
techniques, the beneficial results, and the spiritual exemplars of the earlier 
sources of classical Daoism. In some ways, it also fills them out and 
provides a much more developed theory of their application to rulership. 



Further Inquiries on the Way 


These four texts, the Guanzi, Huainanzi, Laozi, and Zhuangzi, had varying 
influences within the Daoist tradition. The Laozi and Zhuangzi became the 
two most famous works of its classical period, but famous at least as much 
for their literati interpretations as philosophies of the lifestyle of retiring 
from Chinese society and resisting its enormous pressures to conform as 
they were as representatives of Daoist contemplative practices (Graham 
1990d, 10-12). Scores of commentaries on these texts as philosophies were 
written by literati of every dynasty and tradition and most have never been 
translated (see Robinet 1998, 1999). The Laozi commentary of Wang Bi 
(Wang Pi; 226-249 CE) is perhaps the most famous (Wagner 2003; Lynn 
2004), and the Zhuangzi commentary of Guo Xiang (Kuo Hsiang; d. 312) 
(Fung 1964) remains the most renowned. Both are famous as much for 
being statements of their authors’ own distinctive philosophical systems as 
for accurate interpretations of the texts. Both authors are regarded as key 
thinkers in the third-century CE intellectual movement known as Xuanxue 
(Profound Learning). Made up largely of Chinese literati members of 
powerful clans, some of whom were disaffected critics who eventually fell 
afoul of the authorities, and romantically calling themselves the “Seven 
Sages of the Bamboo Grove,” many spent their days drinking, 
philosophizing, and writing poetry. If they had a raison d’etre other than 
living in the moment, however, it is the one clearly laid out by Guo Xiang’s 
teacher, Xiang Xiu (Hsiang Hsiu; fl. 3rd c. CE), who himself wrote a 
commentary on the Zhuangzi (later incorporated by Guo into his own). This 
involved the attempt “to recover” this work for the Chinese intelligentsia 
after it had been appropriated by the “superstitious” followers of the Daoist 
religion (Ziircher 1972). 

Perhaps more relevant for understanding continuities within the Daoist 
tradition, the early Tianshi (Celestial Masters) movement, one of the most 
important communities in early organized Daoism, incorporated the Laozi 
in various ways. Members compiled, studied, and applied the so-called 
Nine Practices {jiuxing ), which were nine key principles derived from the 
Laozi (see Bokenkamp 1997; Komjathy 2008, 2013b). Similarly, Zhang Lu 
(d. 215 CE), the third Celestial Master, may have composed a commentary 



on the text. This is the Laozi xiang ’er zhu (Commentary T hink ing through 
the Laozi ; DH 56; S. 6825), which is only extant in a Dunhuang manuscript. 
The text has been studied and translated by Stephen Bokenkamp (1997). 
Many more examples could be given, but here we must be content with 
another important example. In the context of early Quanzhen (Complete 
Perfection) Daoism, the Daode jing became one of three primary scriptures, 
with the other two being the sixth-century Yinfu jing (Scripture on the 
Hidden Talisman; DZ 31) and eighth-century Qingjing jing (Scripture on 
Clarity and Stillness; DZ 620) (see Komjathy 2007, 2013a). 

The texts collected in the Guanzi were not directly influential in either 
the literati tradition or in the later religious tradition, but they do contain the 
earliest statements of the contours of the contemplative breath cultivation 
that seems to have continued into the institutionalized Daoist religion. The 
ideas of vital essence (jing), vital energy (qi), and spirit (shen) that are the 
cornerstones of many later Daoist contemplative practices are laid out 
clearly, particularly in the Neiye. Furthermore, the Xinshu shang contains 
one of the earliest attempts to apply these apophatic inn er cultivation 
techniques to governing. 20 

The Huainanzi was the last attempt by classical Daoists to convince 
the Chinese emperor that Daoist philosophy could serve as the ruling 
ideology of the state. It was presented by its sponsor, Liu An (ca. 179-122 
BCE), to his nephew, the young Emperor Wu (r. 141-87 BCE), in 139 BCE 
in hopes that its very specific recommendations on how to rule 
harmoniously would be adapted. Within a half decade, however, Confucian 
teachings became the ruling ideology of the Chinese state, and the 
Huainanzi was set aside when Liu An was accused of sedition and put to 
death in 122 BCE, with his entire library confiscated into the imperial 
collection (Major et al. 2010, 2-13). Nonetheless, the text’s ideas of a 
normative natural order pervaded by the unifying power of the Way and the 
importance of adjusting human activities to this order remained extremely 
influential as Daoism first went underground during the Han dynasty and 
later reemerged as two millenarian rebellions in the latter half of the second 
century CE (see Michaud 1958; Stein 1979; Bokenkamp 1997; Hendrischke 
2007). The ideal of Great Peace ( taiping ) created on earth by a ruler who 
has cultivated the Daoist contemplative arts that so dominated the 
Huainanzi was a powerful motivating force in these rebellions. In addition, 
the strong emphasis that the Huainanzi authors placed on the concept of li 


as the underlying patterns and laws of the universe seems to have directly 
influenced the Taiping jing (Scripture on Great Peace), one of the oldest 
extant sources for the organized Daoist religion (Hendrischke 2006). 
Further, because the Huainanzi contained the most elaborate and beautiful 
passages on the nature and activities of the Way in all of classical Daoist 
literature, it continued to serve as an important source for the later Daoist 
tradition, even if it was treated by literati as a textual source for unique flora 
and fauna, both real and mythical (Roth 1992). 

It is impossible within the limits of this chapter to fully enumerate all 
the myriad of ways in which views and practices from these classical Daoist 
works were influential throughout the later Chinese literati and Daoist 
religious movements, but we will attempt a general sketch. First and 
foremost, the cosmology of the ineffable Way as the source and continuing 
sustaining force of the cosmos and inner power as its manifestation within 
each phenomenon are a palpable presence throughout all the many forms 
and traditions that Daoism developed throughout the subsequent two 
millennia of its development (see Komjathy 2013b). Within the literati 
traditions, as the late A. C. Graham has so clearly enunciated, the Laozi and 
Zhuangzi with their profound cosmologies, emphases on Nature, and 
commendation of individual self-cultivation, came to give paradigmatic 
support of a life of personal reflection, retreat, and restoration in 
contradistinction to the extremely strong pressures for service to the state 
that the Confucian tradition places upon lettered Chinese (Graham 1990d, 
10-12). Other particularly influential concepts that pertain throughout the 
tradition are effortless action (lit., non-action; wuwei ) and spontaneity 
(ziran ) important in the Laozi , Zhuangzi , and Huainanzi. One also finds 
emphasis on Nothingness or Nonbeing (wu), instead of on Something, and 
the importance of tranquility and emptiness attained through apophatic 
inner cultivation practice and as generalized philosophical qualities (see 
Komjathy 2008). Finally, the Phase Energetic cosmologies of yin and yang 
and the Five Phases of qi and the principle of resonance and mutual 
causation of things in the same phrase or category that is important in 
classical Daoism, especially in the Huainanzi , proved to be extremely 
influential throughout many later Daoist movements and lineages. 

The images of human perfection found in the classical Daoist textual 
corpus, particularly in the verses of the Laozi and the narratives of Zhuangzi 
and Huainanzi , have had lasting influence throughout the Daoist tradition. 



While the details of each of them has varied to some extent, we can point to 
some general definitions: 

1. The Genuine (zhenren) are adepts who have become one with 
the Way through practices of inner cultivation. 

2. Numinous beings (. shenren ) are spirit-like humans with 
otherworldly qualities and abilities who escape human 
understanding. 

3. The Perfected (zhiren) are humans who have attained the 
pinnacle of realization. 

4. Sages ( shengren ) are wise adepts who apply their realization 
of the Way to everyday problems, particularly those of 
rulership. They are sometimes spoken of as “sage-kings” 

(■ shengwang ), who have qualities of wisdom and cognition 
that derive from achievements in apophatic inner cultivation 
practices. 

There are, in addition, several key phrases used to designate these practices 
that resonate throughout the tradition: 

1. Yangxing (nourishing innate nature) 

2. Yangsheng (nourishing life or vitality) 

3. Yangshen (nourishing spirit) 

4. Yangxing (nourishing the body) 

5. Yangshen (nourishing the whole person) 

6. Daoshu (techniques of the Way) 

As we have seen, these apophatic practices, including attending to the 
breath, breath control or cultivation, nurturing the body through gymnastic 
techniques of circulating the qi (lit., guiding and pulling; daoyin ), and 
dietary practices, were key dimensions of the classical inner cultivation 
lineages. In classical Daoism, all are recommended; the only exception 
involves nourishing the body, which is criticized as practiced by health 



freaks and mere longevity seekers who cultivate the body but ignore spirit 
(see ZZ 15 and HNZ 7). 

Finally, there are some lasting images of deep cultivation, mysterious 
states of the cosmic origins, and human perfection found in classical Daoist 
texts that also resonate throughout the tradition. These include the 
following: 

1. The “mysterious female” (xuanpin), which becomes a key 
concept in later Daoist internal alchemy ( neidan ), in which it 
is interpreted to be the foundational vital energy of the cosmos 
{yuanqi) and supreme Nonbeing (Pregadio 2008, 1138) 

2. The “valley spirit” ( gushen ), the empty consciousness of 
Daoist adepts through which the Way flows 

3. The “Uncarved Block” ( pu ), which symbolizes the pure 
undifferentiated potentiality and innocence of cunning found 
in the Way and in adepts who have realized it 

4. The “empty vessel” ( qi ) or “wheel hub” ( gu ), which 
represents the cultivated mind of the sage devoid of normal 
contents and being a channel through which the Way is 
manifest 

5. The “axis of the Way” ( daoshu ), which relates to the 
experience of adepts grounded in the Way as the axis at the 
center of all the limited viewpoints of the narrow-minded and 
attached 

6. The Way as water, symbolizing its qualities of flowing, 
interpenetrating, and persistence 

7. The mirror metaphor for clear and unbiased consciousness of 
the Perfected 

8. Guarding the One ( shouyi ), the meditative practice of 
concentrating on one thing and/or on the Way itself 

The basic principles of apophatic inner cultivation meditation continue 
from classical Daoism into organized Daoism. These persist in the ways in 
which this practice was conceived: in terms of refining vital energy through 



attentive control of in-breathing and out-breathing until rarefied states of 
tranquility associated with the ethereal vital essence are attained and spirit 
is stabilized or realized. Taking their cues from such classical models as 
“sitting and forgetting” {zuowang) and “the fasting of the mind” (xinzhai), 
later Daoist masters elaborated on these methods in works such as the 
Xisheng jing (Scripture of the Western Ascension; DZ 666; Kohn 1991b), 
attributed to the pseudo-historical figure Yin Xi (ca. 6th c. BCE), and the 
Zuowang lun (Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness; DZ 1036; Kohn 1987) 
by the twelfth Shangqing (Highest Clarity) Patriarch Sima Chengzhen 
(647-735), and later in the Song dynasty contemplative practices of the 
inner alchemy tradition (Pregadio 2008, 1114, 1309). These works added 
visualization techniques to the apophatic inner cultivation practices of 
classical Daoism (Pregadio 2008, 762; Komjathy 2013b). 

The influence of classical Daoism upon the various schools of Chinese 
Buddhism, especially Chan, is complex and difficult to detail with 
precision. What can be said is that many Chan texts of the formative period 
in the Sui and early Tang dynasties and many of the collected sayings ( yulu ) 
of the later Tang and Song dynasty masters demonstrate an awareness of 
classical Daoist texts. These include the Laozi to a certain extent, and even 
more so the Zhuangzi . 21 It is certainly possible to demonstrate several more 
definite historical avenues through which Daoist ideas seeped into Chinese 
Buddhism. In the early Buddho-Daoist period (2nd-5th c. CE), translators 
of Buddhist texts were in the habit of “matching concepts” (geyi) and used 
classical Daoist ideas to render the new Buddhist technical terms such as 
nirvana, emptiness ( sunyata ), intuitive wisdom (prajna ), meditative 
concentration ( samadhi ), and so forth (Ziircher 1972). Then there were the 
later, post-Kumarajiva (334^413) Buddho-Daoist philosophers such as 
Sengzhao (374-414), who embedded classical Daoist ideas throughout his 
treatises and his commentary on the famous Mahayana text, the Vimalaklrti- 
nirdesa siitra (Discourse of Vimalaklrti; Robinson 1967). In addition, 
Sengzhao was quite influential in early Chan Buddhism, and so it is 
possible that classical Daoist ideas entered the tradition via this route (Sharf 
2002, 37-38). Sharf also details evidence of a substantial influence of the 
Tang dynasty Chongxuan (Twofold Mystery) Daoist exegetical movement 
on two of the most important early Chan schools, namely, the East 
Mountain school of the fourth and fifth patriarchs of Chan (Daoxin [580— 
652] and Hongren [601-74]) and on the founder of the Ox Head school 


(Niutou Farong [594-657]) (Sharf 2002, 39^3). These figures are quite 
influential on the Tanjing (Platform Sutra) attributed to the supposed sixth 
patriarch of Chan, Huineng (638-713), and hence on later Chan masters 
who all draw their line of descent directly from him (see Yampolsky 1967). 



Contemplative Being-in-the-World 


Scholars of the comparative study of mystical experience have disagreed 
about the nature of early Daoist mysticism. Yearley, concentrating on the 
Zhuangzi, argues that therein there is neither the Christian “mysticism of 
union,” in which a union occurs between an “unchanging Real and the 
changing but still real particular individual;” nor the Indian (Hindu- 
Buddhist) “mysticism of unity,” in which the mystic attains unity by 
uncovering an inherent identity with a monistic principle that is the sole 
reality of the universe (Yearley 1983, 130-31). Rather, the Zhuangzi 
espouses what Yearley calls an “intraworldly mysticism,” in which “one 
neither obtains union with some higher being nor unification with the single 
reality. Rather, one goes through a discipline and has experiences that allow 
one to view the world in a new way” (131). 

Responding to Yearley while adapting Stace’s contrasting categories of 
“introvertive” and “extrovertive” (Stace 1987), I have previously critiqued 
Stace for overemphasizing the former at the expense of the latter (Roth 
2010). Instead, I have argued for a “bimodal mystical experience” in the 
Zhuangzi and in all of classical Daoism, one that involves two 
complementary dimensions: intro vertive and extrovertive. The former 
involves focusing the attention and emptying the mind of its usual contents 
until an ultimate state is reached of complete union with the Way. The latter 
is bringing the dispassionate clarity of mind that comes from this 
experience into a transformed reinhabitation of the phenomenal world in 
which one attains a constantly flowing cognition. Through this flowing 
cognition, one may respond spontaneously and harmoniously to all new 
situations, best exemplified by ZhuangzV s monkey keeper and in the several 
important “skill” passages that appear in the text. 

There exists considerable support for the “bimodal model” of mystical 
experience in the contemplative literature of the classical Daoist tradition. 
Stace’s first category of “introvertive mystical experience” provides an 
excellent way to categorize the apophatic inner cultivation practices and 
results that so pervade this literature (see Stace 1987, 111, 131). As we have 
seen, classical Daoists follow practices well described as “introvertive”: 
these involve sitting still in a stable position and concentrating on the breath 



as it cycles in and out or focusing the attention on a mental object, a thought 
or sacred word as in mantra meditation in India. As one does this, the 
normal contents of consciousness gradually empty out and one comes to 
experience a tranquility and mental emptiness that, as one’s practice 
develops, becomes quite profound. Eventually one comes to fully empty out 
the contents of consciousness until a condition of unity is achieved. This 
condition is spoken of with a number of related phrases, such as “attaining 
the One,” “attaining the empty Way,” “profound merging,” “merging with 
the Great Pervasion,” and so on. This fits well Stace’s category of 
“introvertive mystical experience.” 

After such unitive experiences, Daoist adepts return and live again in 
the dualistic world in a profoundly transformed fashion, often characterized 
by an unself-conscious ability to spontaneously respond to whatever 
situation one is facing. This new mode of being in the world is frequently 
characterized by the following famous phrase from Laozi : “doing nothing, 
yet leaving nothing undone” (wuwei er wu buwei). Moreover, as we have 
seen, this is associated with profound cognitive transformations such as 
clear perception, unbiased thinking and decision-making, mental focus, and 
lack of self-consciousness. The Zhuangzi places a strong emphasis on this 
transformed mode of living in the world, referring to it in many passages 
that emphasize the flowing cognition of the sage, one that attains the “axis 
of the Way” and the “point of rest on the Potter’s Wheel of the Heavens.” In 
such a condition, all the myriads of individual viewpoints are seen as 
relatively true to the standpoint of their observers, while simultaneously 
being of equivalent epistemic value to the Daoist adept. We also see similar 
emphases in the HuainanzV s many descriptions of perfected Daoists who 
“sink and float, plunge and soar, through life along with the Way.” 

This latter mode of transformed cognition bears some resemblance to 
Stace’s category of “extrovertive mystical experience,” in which the mystic 
experiences “the unifying vision—all things are One” coupled with “the 
more concrete apprehension of the One as an inn er subjectivity, or life, in 
all things.” For him, this unity is directly perceived within the experience 
and will later be variously interpreted depending on the “cultural 
environment and the prior beliefs of the mystic” (Stace 1987, 66). This 
mode fits well with Yearley’s “intraworldly mysticism.” 

While embracing Yearley’s insights into what he calls “intraworldly 
mysticism,” I see them as a corrective rather than a replacement for Stace’s 



phenomenological model. That is, his “intraworldly mysticism” is not an 
entirely new mode of mystical experience but rather a uniquely classical 
Daoist form of Stace’s extrovertive mode. As such, it is integrally related to 
the introvertive mode, although I would most certainly concur with Yearley 
that the unity attained fits into neither of his two categories of Indo- 
European mystical experience. For classical Daoists, the Stacian “objective 
referent” of this introvertive mystical experience—the Way—is not a static 
metaphysical absolute but rather a continuously moving unitive force that 
can be merged with when consciousness is completely emptied through 
inner cultivation practice. It can then serve as a constant guiding power 
throughout the many activities and circumstances of daily life. This 
classical Daoist mode of flowing cognition bears resemblance to the mode 
of “optimal experience” identified by the famous psychologist Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi as “flow” (Csikszentmihalyi 1988). 

Recent neuroscientific research on contemplative practice has 
concluded that there are two fundamental aspects that seem to parallel the 
bimodal mystical experience of classical Daoism: concentrative and 
receptive (Austin 2011, 42^43). The former involves concentrating one’s 
attention in a deliberate manner, developing one-pointed attention that is 
more self-referential in that it involves focused awareness of one’s body and 
mind. This deliberate choice to pay attention often leads to deep inner 
absorptions. The latter is effortless, sustained, unfocused attention leading 
to a more open universal awareness. The former is a “top-down” 
meditation, while the latter is a “bottom-up” meditation. In addition, Austin 
outlines various successful modes of “mindfulness meditation” that entail 
the focusing of the attention and developing both perceptual and emotional 
stability over time. Based on neurological research using various brain¬ 
scanning devices, including functional magnetic resonance imagery (fMRI), 
magnetic encephalography (MEG), and positron emission tomography 
(PET), he further hypothesizes that there are two primary and 
complementary neural pathways in the brain. The first is the “egocentric 
pathway” that works with a ventral attentional system that focuses on 
awareness within the body and in the space immediately surrounding it. The 
second is the “allocentric pathway” that works as a dorsal attentional 
system that focuses on awareness of objects that are more distant. The 
former reinforces our self-centeredness, is voluntary in terms of using the 
will, and works primarily with language. The latter reinforces our other- 



centeredness, functions involuntarily, and does not rely on linguistic 
processing. Austin theorizes that in the process of meditational training the 
egocentric pathway gradually loses its dominance in information processing 
to the allocentric pathway (Austin 2011, 29-39). 

These preliminary neuroscientific theories fit well with the dual modes 
of contemplative practice and experience we have found in classical 
Daoism, namely, the silent and still, apophatic, inner-focused emptying of 
consciousness and the flowing and active kataphatic return to the world of 
dualities leading to a spontaneous and harmonious cognition. For practices, 
the terms concentrative and receptive map well onto the apophatic and 
kataphatic practices of classical Daoism. Furthermore the decrease in the 
predominance of the self-centered egocentric pathways in the brain that 
Austin postulates as resulting from systematic meditation and the 
corresponding increase in the other-centered allocentric pathways map well 
onto the self-forgetting and mind-fasting of classical Daoist meditation and 
the selflessness and spontaneity of the flowing cognition we also find there. 
Small wonder that the positive life changes that accompany these 
contemplative experiences were appealing to the local rulers who supported 
Daoist teachers at the intellectual centers formed during the third and 
second centuries BCE in the states of Qi and Qin and eventually at the court 
of Liu An in Huainan. 



Notes 


1. The present chapter utilizes Pinyin romanization, the official romanization 
system of the People’s Republic of China and now the international standard. 1 supply 
Wade-Giles correlates for some important and relatively familiar Chinese terms. The 
informed reader will note that the Pinyin-derived Dao, Daoism, Daoist more commonly 
appear as the Wade-Giles-derived Tao, Taoism, Taoist. The pronunciation is the same. 

2. I use the third-person female pronoun (she) in order to be inclusive in terms of 
gender. Although some may see this as anachronistic in terms of ancient China, there is 
evidence of female Daoist masters in classical Daoism. For example, chapter 6 of the 
Zhuangzi contains instructions from Niiyu (Woman Yu), also translatable as “Crooked- 
Backed Woman” and “female recluse.” In addition, there is nothing to suggest any 
inherently exclusivist elements of the practice, other than a commitment to the practice. 
Women have played major roles in the larger Daoist tradition, which is relatively inclusive 
in terms of gender equity. See Despeux and Kohn 2003; Komjathy 2013b. 

3. Zhuangzi 6/19/20—1. All Zhuangzi references are to the Zhuangzi zhuzi suoyin 
(Lau 2000). In these Institute for Chinese Studies critical texts, emendations are given in 
the following format: (a) [x]: “character a is emended to character x.” The translation is 
modified from Graham 1981, 92. 

4. Verse numbers follow Roth 1999a. 

5. The same phrase as Laozi 10. 

6. This phrase is often translated as “guarding the One.” In the later Daoist 
tradition, it becomes a technical term for meditation in general. See Kohn 1989; Komjathy 
2013b. 

7. See, for example, Zhuangzi 9/23/29, 12/29/16, 20/53/24-25, 23/65/6, 25/76/17. 

8. Such phrases are widespread in early inner cultivation texts. See, for example, 
Liishi chunqiu 3.4/15/1, 25.3/162/20-21; Zhuangzi 15/41/27; and my analysis in Roth 
1997. Ltishi chunqiu references are to Lau 1994. 

9. Guanzi 13.1/95/29; Laozi chapter 10; Zhuangzi 5/13/18, 27. Guanzi references 
are to Lau 2001. 

10. Zhuangzi 6/19/21. 

11. Zhuangzi 2/5/1. 

12. See, for example, Neiye IX, XII, XIII; Liishi chunqiu 3.4; and the “Jingfa” 
chapter (eh. 6) of the Huang-Lao boshu. 

13. Perceptive readers will note that this classical Daoist conception of jing appears 
to diverge from uses in classical Chinese medicine and in the later Daoist tradition. For 
example, in Daoist internal alchemy ( neidan ), the term often appears as one of the internal 
Three Treasures ( sanbao ), namely, vital essence (jing), vital energy (qi), and spirit ( shen ). 
In this expression, each one is subtler than the former. In such contexts, vital essence is 


usually associated with one’s foundational vitality and understood as finite in quantity. 
However, from at least a certain classical Daoist perspective, it appears that vital essence, 
as concentrated qi, may be increased and replenished through specific types of inner 
cultivation. 

14. Zhuangzi 18/48/7, 22/60/14, 25/76/6; Liishi chunqiu 25.3/162/23. 

15. Paraphrased from Zhuangzi 9/23/27. 

16. In an earlier work, I have presented evidence for a remarkable consistency across 
texts as early as the Huang-Lao boshu (ca. 300 BCE) and as late as the Huainanzi (139 
BCE) in terms used for stages of meditation. See Roth 1997. 

17. Guanzi 13.1/96/14; Zhuangzi 13/34/22, 33/98/1. 

18. This means that the sense organs will function properly and spontaneously if they 
are not interfered with by the mind. This occurs because each has an inherent pattern of 
activity that derives from its individual characteristics and its relation to the whole body. In 
texts of this period, li is often translated as “patterns” or “inherent patterns.” However, 
“patterns” in English has a stronger determinative force than li does. A pattern is a regular 
form or order (e.g., behavioral pattern) and suggests that things or activities must conform 
to it exactly with little room for individual variation. Li admit of freedom within structure; 
li guide the spontaneous responses that develop from the natures of things. It is important 
to remember this whenever “inherent patterns” appears. 

19. Lau 2000, 15/41/24-7. See also Graham 1981, 265. 

20. More work needs to be done on potential influence on the later tradition. For 
example, it is noteworthy that the phrase shouyi (guarding the One), which appears in NY 
9, 19, and 24 as well as ZZ 11, becomes a general name for Daoist meditation in the later 
tradition (Kohn 1989). For some preliminary thoughts on connections between the Neiye 
and organized Daoism, see Kirkland 2004, 39-52, 67-73. 

21. For instance, one finds frequent allusions to the “dropping away of body and 
mind,” such as in the writings of Eihei Dogen (1200-1253), the Japanese founder of the 
Soto lineage of Zen Buddhism. This phrase derives from the passage on “sitting and 
forgetting” in chapter 6 of the Zhuangzi. Interestingly, in his “Sansui-kyo” (Mountains and 
Waters Sutra), Dogen also explicitly refers to chapter 11 of the Zhuangzi-. “At the time the 
Yellow Emperor visited Mt. Kongdong [Kongtong] to pay homage to Guangcheng 
[Expansive Completion], he walked on his knees, touched his forehead to the ground, and 
asked for instruction” (Tanahashi 1985, 106). Here Dogen is emphasizing the primacy of 
mountains, and mountain contemplatives by extension, over social concerns and political 
power. At the same time, the passage from the Zhuangzi also explicitly discusses Daoist 
apophatic meditation and the importance of mountain seclusion and solitary practice. For 
some insights into Master Guangcheng, see Komjathy 2013b. 
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Selections from the Classical Daoist Textual Corpus* 

Elders of the Inner Cultivation Lineages 1 

Selected, Translated, and Annotated by Harold D. Roth 


Cosmology 


Neiye (Inward Training) 2 
Verse I 

The vital essence of all things: 3 
It is this that brings them to life. 

It generates the five grains below 
And becomes the constellated stars above. 

When flowing amid the heavens and earth, 4 
We call it ghostly and numinous. 

When stored within the chests of human beings, 
We call them sages. 

{Sibu congkan [SBCK] 16/la5-6; Roth 1999a, 46) 
Verse II 

Therefore this vital energy is: 5 
Bright!—as if ascending the heavens; 

Dark!—as if entering an abyss; 

Vast!—as if dwelling in an ocean; 

Lofty!—as if dwelling on a mountain peak. 

Therefore this vital energy 
Cannot be halted by force, 

Yet can be secured by inner power. 6 
Cannot be summoned by speech, 

Yet can be welcomed by the awareness. 

Reverently hold on to it and do not lose it: 

This is called developing inner power. 

When inner power develops and wisdom emerges, 
The myriad things will, to the last one, be grasped. 
(SBCK 16/la6—10; Roth 1999a, 48) 


Verse IV 


Clear! as though right by your side. 

Vague! as though you are not going to get it. 

Indiscernible! as though beyond the limitless. 

The test of this is not far off: 

Daily we make use of its inner power. 

The Way is what infuses the physical form, 

Yet people are unable to fix it in place. 

It goes forth but does not return, 

It comes back but does not stay. 

Silent! none can hear its sound. 

Suddenly stopping! it abides within the mind. 

Obscure! you do not see its form. 

Surging forth! it arises with me. 

We do not see its form, 

We do not hear its sound, 

Yet we can perceive an order to its accomplishments. 

We call it “the Way.” 

(SBCK 16/lb2—9; Roth 1999a, 52) 

Laozi (Book of Venerable Masters) 8 
Chapter 1 

A way that can be objectified 
Is not an eternal Way; 

A name that can be named 
Is not an eternal name. 

The nameless was the beginning of heaven and earth; 

The named was the mother of the myriad creatures. 

Hence always negate desires to contemplate its secrets; 

But always affirm desires in order to observe its manifestations. 

These two are actually identical 

Yet are named differently as they come forth. 


It is their identity that we call “profound.” 9 
More profound than even this, 

It is the gateway of the myriad subtleties. 

Chapter 25 

There is something formed in obscurity, 

Born before heaven and earth. 

Silent and void, 

It stands alone and does not change, 

Goes round and does not weary. 

It is capable of being the mother of the world. 

I do not know its name 
So I nickname it “the Way.” 

I give it the descriptive name of “the great.” 

Being great, it is further described as receding, 
Receding, it is described as far away, 

Being far away, it is described as turning back. 

Hence the Way is great; 

Heaven is great; 

Earth is great; 

The king is also great. 

Within the realm there are four things that are great, 
And the king counts as one. 

Humans model themselves on earth, 

Earth models itself on heaven, 

Heaven models itself on the Way, 

And the Way on that which is naturally so. 10 

Chapter 42 

The Way generates one; 

One generates two; 

Two generates three; 


Three generates the myriad creatures. 11 

The myriad creatures carry yin on their backs and embrace yang 
in their arms and are the blending of the vital energies of the 
two ... 12 

Zhuangzi (Book of Master Zhuang) 13 
Chapter 2 

“Without Other there is no Self; without Self, no choosing one thing rather 
than another.” This is somewhere near it, but we do not know in whose 
service they are being employed. It seems that there is something genuinely 
in command; the only trouble is we cannot find a sign of it. That as “Way” 
it can be walked is true enough; but we do not see its shape; it has identity 
but no shape. ... If we seek without success to grasp what its identity might 
be, that neither adds to nor detracts from its genuineness. (Chinese text in 
Lau 2000, 2/4/1—4; see also Graham 1981, 51) 

Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan Masters) 14 

1.1 

As for the Way: 

It covers Heaven and upholds Earth. 

It extends the four directions 
and divides the eight end points. 

So high, it cannot be reached. 

So deep, it cannot be fathomed. 

It embraces and enfolds Heaven and Earth; 

It endows and bestows the Formless. 

Flowing along like a wellspring, bubbling up like a font, 
it is empty but gradually becomes full. 

Roiling and boiling, 

it is murky but gradually becomes clear. 

Therefore, 

Pile it up vertically: it fills all within Heaven and Earth. 


Stretch it out horizontally: it encompasses all within the Four 
Seas. 

Unwind it limitlessly: it is without distinction between dawn and 
dusk. 

Roll it out: it expands to the six coordinates. 

Roll it up: it does not make a handful. 

It is constrained but able to extend. 

It is dark but able to brighten. 

It is supple but able to strengthen. 

It is pliant but able to become firm. 

It stretches out the four binding cords and restrains yin and yang. 

It suspends the cosmic rafters and displays the Three 
Luminaries. 15 

Intensely saturating and soaking, 

Intensely subtle and minute. 

Mountains are high because of it. 

Abysses are deep because of it. 

Beasts can run because of it. 

Birds can fly because of it. 

The sun and moon are bright because of it. 

The stars and timekeepers move because of it. 

Qilins wander freely because of it. 16 
Phoenixes soar because of it. 

(Chinese text in Lau 1992, 1/1/3—8; Roth in Major et al. 2010, 
48—49) 


Inner Cultivation: Theory and Techniques 


Neiye (Inward Training) 

Verse VIII 

If you can be aligned and tranquil, 

Only then can you be stable. 

With a stable mind at your core, 

With the eyes and ears acute and clear, 

And with the four limbs firm and fixed, 

You can thereby make a lodging place for the vital essence. 
The vital essence: it is the essence of the vital energy. 

When the vital energy is guided, the vital essence is generated, 
But when it is generated there is thought. 

When there is thought, there is knowledge, 

But when there is knowledge there is a cessation. 

Whenever the forms of the mind are filled with knowledge, 
You lose the ability to generate the vital essence. 

(SBCK 16/2a9-2bl; Roth 1999a, 60) 

Verse XI 

When your body is not aligned, 

Inner power will not come. 

When you are not tranquil within 
Your mind will not be in order. 

Align your body, summon your inner power, 

Then it will come cascading on its own. 

(SBCK 16/2b6-8; Roth 1999a, 66) 

Verse XIII 

There is a spirit naturally residing within you; 17 
One moment it goes, the next it comes, 


And no one is able to conceive of it. 

If you lose it, you are inevitably disordered; 

If you attain it, you are inevitably well-ordered. 

Diligently clean out its lodging place 
And its vital essence will naturally arrive. 

Still your attempts to imagine and conceive of it. 

Relax your efforts to reflect on and control it. 

Be reverent and diligent 

And its vital essence will naturally stabilize. 

Grasp it and don’t let go 

Then the eyes and ears won’t overflow 

And the mind will have nothing else to seek for. 

When a properly aligned mind resides in your center, 

The myriad things will be seen in their proper perspective. 
(SBCK 16/2b9-3al; Roth 1999a, 70) 

Verse XVII 

For all [to practice] this Way 
You must coil, you must contract, 

You must uncoil, you must expand, 

You must be firm, you must be regular [in the practice]. 
Hold fast to this excellent [practice]; do not let go of it. 
Chase away the excessive [perception]; abandon 
[thoughts]. 

And when you reach its ultimate limit 

You will return to the Way and its inner power. 

(SBCK 16/3b6-8; Roth 1999a, 78) 

Verse XIX 

By concentrating your vital energy as if numinous, 

The myriad things will all be contained within you. 

Can you concentrate? Can you unite with them? 

Can you not resort to divining by tortoise or milfoil 19 
Yet know bad and good fortune? 

Can you stop? Can you cease? 


trivial 


Can you not seek it in others, 

Yet attain it wit hin yourself? 

You think and t hink 
And think further about this. 

You think, yet still cannot penetrate it. 

The ghostly and numinous will penetrate it. 

It is not due to the power of the ghostly and numinous, 

But to the utmost refinement of your essential vital energy. 

When the four limbs are aligned 

And the blood and vital energy are tranquil, 

Unify your awareness, concentrate your mind. 

Then your eyes and ears will not be overstimulated. 

And even the far-off will seem to be close at hand. 

(SBCK 16/4a2-7; Roth 1999a, 82) 

Laozi (Book of Venerable Mastersj 

Chapter 16 

Attaining emptiness is the apogee [of our practice]; 

Holding fast to the center is its governing mode. 21 

The myriad things arise side by side 

And residing here, I see them slowly return. 

The forms of the heavens are great in number 
But each returns to its root. 

Returning to the root is called tranquility; 

Tranquility is called returning to life-destiny. 

Returning to life-destiny is called constancy; 

Knowing constancy is called illumination. 

Chapter 48 

In the pursuit of learning we increase every day, 

But in the pursuit of the Way we decrease every day. 

We decrease and further decrease until we reach the point of non¬ 
action. 22 

Through non-action, nothing is left undone. 


Chapter 56 


Those who understand it 23 do not talk about it; those who talk 
about it do not understand it. 

Block the openings; 

Shut the doors; 

Blunt the sharpness; 

Untangle the knots; 

Soften the glare; 

Let your wheels move only along old ruts. 24 
This is known as profound merging. 25 

Chapter 10 

Amid the psychic turmoil [of daily living] 26 
Can you embrace the One ( baoyi ) and not let go? 

In concentrating your vital energy 
Can you become as supple as a babe? 

Can you wash clean your mysterious mirror 
And leave no blemish? 

Can you love the people and govern the state 
Without resorting to action? 

When the Gates of Heaven open and shut 27 

Are you capable of keeping to the role of the female? 

As your discernment penetrates the four quarters 

Are you capable of doing so without [dualistic] knowing? 

It gives them life and rears them. 

It gives them life yet claims no possession; 

It benefits them yet exacts no gratitude; 

It is the steward yet exercises no authority. 

Such is called profound inner power. 28 

Zhuangzi (Book of Master Zhuang) 

Chapter 2 


Wherever we walk how can the Way be absent? Whatever the standpoint, 
how can a hypothesis be unallowable? The Way is hidden by formation of 
the lesser; saying is darkened by its foliage and flowers. And so we have the 
“That’s it” and “That’s not” of the Confucians and Mohists, by which what 
is it [true] for one of them for the other is not, and what is not [false] for one 
of them for the other is it [true]. If you wish to affirm what they deny and 
deny what they affirm, the best means is illumination ( ming ). 

No thing is not Other; no thing is not It. If you treat yourself as Other, 29 
they do not appear. ... This is why sages 30 ... open things to the lucid light 
of Heaven; theirs too is a flowing cognition. 31 (Chinese text in Lau 2000, 
2/4/12-14; see also Graham 1981, 52) 

Chapter 4 

[Confucius 32 addressed Yan Hui, saying,] 

“Unify your attention; 

Rather than listening with your ears, listen with your mind; 

Rather than listening with your mind, listen with your breathing (qi); 
Listening stops at the ears; the mind stops at what it can objectify; 

As for your breathing, it becomes empty and waits to respond to things. 

The Way gathers in emptiness. 

Emptiness is attained through the fasting of the mind (. xinzhai ).” 33 

[Yan Hui responded,] “When I have never yet been the agent of an action, 
suddenly an action emerges from me. After I have acted, there has never 
begun to be a ‘Hui.’ 34 Is this what you mean?” 

[Confucius responded,] “Perfect! I shall tell you. ... It is easy to stop 
walking, but much more difficult to walk without touching the ground. 35 
What has humanity for an agent is easily falsified, what has Heaven for an 
agent is hard to falsify. You have heard of using wings to fly. You have not 
yet heard of flying by being wingless; you have heard of using the wits to 
know, you have not yet heard of using ignorance to know.” (Chinese in Lau 
2000, 4/9/25-10/9; see also Graham 1981, 68-69) 


Chapter 6 


[Yan Hui:] “I’m making progress.” 

[Confucius:] “In what way?” 

[Yan Hui:] “I have forgotten about Ritual and Music.” 36 
[Confucius:] “Ok: but you still have a long way to go.” 

On another day he saw Confucius again. 

[Yan Hui:] “I’m making progress.” 

[Confucius:] “In what way?” 

[Yan Hui:] “I have forgotten all about Benevolence and 
Rectitude.” 

[Confucius:] “Ok: but you still have a long way to go. 

On another day he saw Confucius again. 

[Yan Hui:] “I’m making progress.” 

[Confucius:] “In what way?” 

[Yan Hui:] “I just sit and forget.” 37 

[Confucius:] “What do you mean by ‘sitting and forgetting’?” 
[Yan Hui:] “I let organs and members drop away, 38 dismiss 
eyesight and hearing, 39 part from the body and expel 
knowledge, 40 and merge with the Great Pervader. 41 This is what I 
mean by ‘sitting and forgetting.’ ” (Chinese text in Lau 2000, 
6/19/17-21; see also Graham 1981, 92) 

Xinshu shang (Techniques of the Mind I) 42 

I 

[Basic Text] 

The position of the mind in the body 

[Is analogous to] the position of the ruler [in the state]. 

The functioning of the nine apertures 

[Is analogous to] the responsibilities of the officials. 

When the mind keeps to its Way, 

The nine apertures will comply with their inherent 
patterns. 43 

When lusts and desires fill the mind to 
overflowing, 


The eyes do not see colors, the ears do not hear 
sounds. 

When the one above departs from the Way, 

The ones below will lose sight of their tasks. 

Therefore we say, “The Techniques of the Mind are to take no 
action and yet control the apertures.” (SBCK 13/la5-8) 

[Commentary] 

The position of the mind in the body 

[Is analogous to] the position of the ruler [in the state]. 

The functioning of the nine apertures 

[Is analogous to] the responsibilities of the officials. 

The eyes and ears are the organs of seeing and hearing. When the mind 
does not interfere with the tasks of seeing and hearing, the organs will be 
able to keep to their duties. 

When the mind has desires, things pass by and the eyes do not see them; 
sounds are there, but the ears do not hear them. Therefore [the statement] 
says: 


When the one above departs from the Way, 

The ones below will lose sight of their tasks. 

Therefore [the statement] calls the mind “ruler.” 
(SBCK 13/2a7-2bl) 

Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan Masters) 

1.8 


Therefore, 

Those who penetrate the Way return to clarity and tranquility. 44 
Those who look deeply into things end up not competing with 
them. If you use calmness to nourish your nature, and use 
quietude to stabilize your spirit, then you will enter the Heavenly 
Gateway. 45 

What we call “Heavenly” 

Is to be pure and untainted, 


Unadorned and plain. 

And to never begin to be tainted with impurities. 

What we call “human” 

Is to be biased because of wisdom and precedent. 

Devious and deceptive, 

It is what looks back to past ages and resorts to the vulgar. ... 

Thus sages 

Do not allow the human to obscure the heavenly 
And do not let desire confuse their genuine responses. 

They hit the mark without scheming; 

They are sincere without speaking; 

They attain without planning; 

They complete without striving. 

Their vital essence circulates to the Numinous Storehouse, 46 and they 
become human along with that which fashions and transforms them. 
(Chinese text in Lau 1992, 1/4/8-10; Roth in Major et al. 2010, 57-58) 

1.9 

Therefore, 

Sages internally cultivate the root [of the Way within them] 

And do not externally adorn themselves with its branches. 

They protect their quintessential spirit 47 
And dispense with wisdom and precedent. 

In stillness they take no deliberate action, yet there is nothing left 
undone. 

In tranquility they do not try to govern, but nothing is left 
ungoverned. 

What we call “no deliberate action” is not to anticipate the 
activity of things. 

What we call “nothing left undone” means to adapt to what things 
have [already] done. 

What we call “not to govern” means not to change how things are 
naturally so. 

What we call “nothing left ungoverned” means to adapt to how 
things are mutually so. 

The myriad things all have a source from which they arise; 


[The sages] alone understand how to guard this root. 

The hundred endeavors all have a source from which they are 
produced; 

[The sages] alone understand how to guard this gateway. 

Thus exhausting the inexhaustible, 

Reaching the limit of the infinite, 

Illuminating things without bedazzling them, 

And inexhaustibly responding to things like an echo [responds to 
sound]: 

This is what we call “being released by Heaven.” (Chinese text in Lau 
1992, 1/4/18-26; Roth in Major et al. 2010, 59-60) 

2.13 

Tranquility and calmness are that by which innate nature is 
nourished. 

Harmony and vacuity are that by which inner power is nurtured. 

When what is external does not disturb what is internal, then our 
innate nature attains what is suitable to it. 

When the harmony of innate nature is not disturbed, then inn er 
power will rest securely in its position. 

Nurturing life so as to order the age, 

Embracing so as to complete our years, 

This may be called being able to embody the Way. 

Those who are like this: 

Their blood and pulse have no sluggishness or stagnation; 

Their five orbs have no diseased vital energy; 48 
Calamity and good fortune cannot perturb them; 

Blame and praise cannot settle on them like dust; 

Thus can they reach the ultimate. [However,] if you do not have the age, 
how can you succeed? If you have the right character but do not meet your 
time, you will not even be able to safeguard your person. How much less so 
one who is without the Way! (Chinese text in Lau 1992, 2/17/8-11; Roth 
and Meyer in Major et al. 2010, 103^1) 


7.4 


The apertures of perception [eyes and ears] are the portals of the 
quintessential spirit. 

The vital energy and attention are the emissaries and servants of 
the five orbs. 

When the eyes and ears are enticed by the joys of sound and 
color, then the five orbs oscillate and are not stable. 

When the five orbs oscillate and are not stable, then the blood and 
vital energy are agitated and not at rest. 

When the blood and vital energy are agitated and not at rest, then 
the quintessential spirit courses out [through the eyes and ears] 
and is not preserved. 

When the quintessential spirit courses out and is not preserved, 
then when either good fortune or misfortune arrives, although it 
be the size of hills and mountains, one has no way to recognize 
it. 

But 

If you make your ears and eyes totally clear and profoundly 
penetrating and not enticed by external things; 

If your vital energy and attention are empty, tranquil, still, and 
serene and you eliminate lusts and desires; 

If the five orbs are stable, reposed, replete, and full and not 
leaking [the vital energies]; 

If your quintessential spirit is preserved within your physical 
frame and does not flow out; 

Then even gazing back beyond bygone ages and looking further than things 
that are to come; even these things would not be worth doing, much less 
discriminating between bad and good fortune. 

Therefore it is said, “The farther you go, the less you know.” 49 This 
says that the quintessential spirit cannot be allowed to be enticed by 
external things. ... (Chinese text in Lau 1992, 7/55/27-7/56/8; Roth in 
Major et al. 2010, 244) 

11.6 

For this reason, whenever one is about to take up an affair, one must first 
stabilize one’s awareness and purify one’s spirit. 

When the spirit is pure and awareness is stable 


Only then can things be aligned ... 

One who is suffused with grief will cry upon hearing a song; 

One suffused with joy will see someone weeping and laugh. 

That grief can bring joy 
And laughter can bring grief— 

Being suffused makes it so. For this reason, value emptiness. 

(Chinese text in Lau 1992, 11/96/6-9; Meyer in Major et al. 2010, 405) 

14.22 


The sage has no conscious deliberations; 

He has no fixed ideas. 

He neither welcomes what arrives 
Nor sends off what departs. 

Though others occupy positions north, south, east, and west, 
he alone is established at the center. ... 

Thus, 

He does not encourage what he likes, 

Nor does he avoid what he dislikes; 

He simply follows Heaven’s Way. 50 
He does not initiate, 

Nor does he personally assume authority; 

He simply complies with Heaven’s Patterns. 

(Chinese text in Lau 1992, 14/135/10-14; Queen in Major et 
al. 2010, 547) 


Contemplative States: Transient yet Transformative 


Xinshu shang (Techiniques of the Mind I) 

III. Verse and Internal Commentary 

The Way is not distant yet it is difficult to reach its limit. 

The Way is located within the Heavens and the Earth. 

So vast, there is nothing outside it. 

So minute, there is nothing inside it. 

This means there is no gap between them. 

It dwells together with human beings yet it is difficult to find. 

Only the sage is able to find this empty Way. 

If you empty out your desires, 

The spirit will enter its lodging. 

If you sweep out what is impure, 

The spirit will stay in its dwelling. 

What the sage controls is the concentration of his vital energy. 
When you get rid of desires, you become expansive. 

When you are expansive, you become tranquil. 

When you are tranquil, then your vital energy will be 
concentrated. 

When it is concentrated then it [your mind] will attain complete 
solitude. 

When it attains complete solitude, it will be illumined. 

When it is illumined, then it will be spirit-like. 

The spirit is the most honored one. 

Therefore, if the chamber is not cleaned out, 

Then the honored one will not lodge there. 51 
(SBCK 13/lalO—12, 2b5-10) 

Zhuangzi (Book of Master Zhuang) 

Chapter 6 


[The Crooked-Backed Woman began describing her training of Buliang Yi:] 
“After I taught him for three days: he was able to put the world outside him; 
after seven days: he could put the things we live on outside him; after nine 
days: he could put life itself outside him. And then he could: ‘break through 
to the Brightness of Dawn, could be without past and present, could enter 
the undying and the unliving.’ That which kills off the living does not die; 
that which gives birth to the living has never been born. As for the sort of 
thing it is, it is there to escort whatever departs, is here to welcome 
whatever comes, it ruins everything and brings everything about. Its name 
is ‘At home where it intrudes.’ ...” (Chinese text in Lau 2000, 6/17/11-20; 
see also Graham 1981, 87) 

Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan Masters) 

1.14 


Joy and anger are aberrations from the Way; 
worry and grief are losses of inner power. 

Likes and dislikes are excesses of the mind; 
lusts and desires are hindrances to nature. 

Violent anger ruins the yin; 
extreme joy collapses the yang. 

The suppression of vital energy brings on 
dumbness; 

fear and terror bring on madness. 

When you are worried, aggrieved, or enraged, 
sickness will increasingly develop. 

When likes and dislikes abundantly pile up, 
misfortunes will successively follow. 

Thus, 

when the mind is not worried or happy, it achieves the perfection 
of inn er power. 

When the mind is inalterably expansive, it achieves the perfection 
of tranquility. 

When lusts and desires do not burden the mind, it achieves the 
perfection of emptiness. 



When the mind is without likes and dislikes, it achieves the 
perfection of equanimity. 

When the mind is not tangled up in things, it achieves the 
perfection of purity. 

If the mind is able to achieve these five qualities, then it will break through 
to spirit-like illumination. 52 To break through to spirit-like illumination is to 
realize what is intrinsic. 

Therefore, 

if you use the internal to govern the external, 
then your various endeavors will not fail. 

If you are able to realize internally, 
then the external can be attended to. 

If you realize it internally, 

then your five orbs will be in repose; 

worries and anxieties will be at peace. 

Your sinews will be powerful, and your muscles will be strong; 
your ears and eyes will be acute and clear. 

Though you are placid and calm, you do not waver. 

Though you are hard and strong, you do not break. 

There is nothing you overshoot 
and nothing you fall short of. 

When you dwell in the small, you will not be cramped; 
when you dwell in the great, you will be unrestrained. 

Your soul will not be agitated; 
your spirit will not be troubled. 

Clear and limpid, still and calm, 

you will become a hero to the entire world. 

(Chinese text in Lau 1992, 1/7/4-11; Roth in Major et al. 2010, 
66 - 68 ) 


Contemplative Traits: Long-Lasting Benefits 


Neiye (Inward Training) 

Verse XV 

For those who preserve and naturally generate vital essence, 

On the outside a calmness will flourish. 

Stored within, we take it to be the wellspring. 

Flood-like, it harmonizes and equalizes 

And we take it to be the fount of the vital energy. 

When the fount is not dried up, 

The four limbs are firm. 

When the wellspring is not drained, 

Vital energy freely circulates through the nine apertures. 

You can then exhaust the heavens and the earth 
And spread over the four seas. 

When you internally have no delusions, 

Externally there will be no disasters. 

Those who internally keep their minds unimpaired, 

Externally keep their bodies unimpaired, 

Who do not encounter heavenly disasters, 

Nor meet with harm at the hands of others, 

Call them sages. 

(SBCK 16/3a8-bl; Roth 1999a, 74) 

Verse XVI 

If people can be aligned and tranquil, 

Their skin will be ample and smooth, 

Their ears and eyes will be acute and clear, 

Their muscles will be supple and their bones will be strong. 

They will then be able to hold up the Great Circle of the Heavens 
And tread firmly over the Great Square of the Earth. 

They will mirror things with great purity. 



And will perceive things with great clarity. 

Reverently be aware of the Way and do not waver, 

And you will daily renew your inner power, 

Thoroughly understand all under Heaven, 

And exhaust everything within the Four Directions. 

To reverently manifest the effulgence of the Way: 

This is called “grasping it within.” 

If you do this but fail to return to it, 

This will cause a wavering in your vitality. 

(SBCK 16/3M-5; Roth 1999a, 76) 

Laozi (Book of Venerable Masters) 

Chapter 22 

Bowed down then preserved; 

Bent then straight; 

Hollow then full; 

Worn then new; 

A little then benefited; 

A lot then perplexed. 

Therefore sages embrace the One ( baoyi ) and are models for the 
empire. 

They do not show themselves, and so are conspicuous; 

They do not consider themselves right, and so are illustrious; 

They do not brag, and so have merit; 

They do not boast, and so endure. 

It is because they do not contend that no one in the empire is in a 
position to contend with them. 

The way the ancients had it, “Bowed down then preserved,” is no 
empty saying. 

Truly it enables one to be preserved to the end. 

Chapter 15 

Of old those who manifested the Way 

Were minutely subtle and profoundly pervasive, 



They were too deep to be known. 

Because they could not be known, 

We can only give a makeshift description: 

Tentative, as if fording a river in winter; 

Cautious, as if in fear of neighbors; 

Solemn, like guests; 

Melting, like thawing ice; 

Undifferentiated, like the Uncarved Block (pu); 5i 
Vast, like a valley; 

Murky, like muddy water. 

When muddy water is made tranquil, it gradually becomes clear. 

When the calm is made active, it gradually springs to life. 

Those who embrace this Way 
Do not wish to become full. 

It is only because they do not wish to become full 
That they can wear out and yet be newly made. 

Zhuangzi (Book of Master Zhuang) 

Chapter 2 

“What is It is also Other; what is Other is also It.” Therefore someone says, 
“This is true, that’s false” from one point of view; here we say “That’s true, 
this is false,” from another point of view. Are there really It and Other? Or 
really no It and Other? Where neither It nor Other finds its opposite is 
called the Axis of the Way. Once the axis is found at the center of the circle, 
there is no limit to responding with either, on the one hand no limit to what 
is It, and, on the other, no limit to what is not. Therefore I say: “The best 
means is illumination (j ming).” (Chinese text in Lau 2000, 2/4/18-20; see 
also Graham 1981, 53) 

Chapter 2 

To wear out your wits fixating on one way of seeing things without 
realizing that it’s really no different from any other, we call “three every 
morning.” A monkey keeper handing out nuts said, “Three every morning 
and four every evening.” The monkeys were all in a rage. “All right then,” 


he said, “Four every morning and three every evening.” The monkeys were 
all delighted. Without either the name or the reality [of the nuts] being at all 
diminished, the monkeys’ pleasure and anger were utilized by the keeper: 
his cognition, indeed, was flowing cognition. Therefore, sages harmonize 
things with their flowing cognition and relax into the center of the Potter’s 
Wheel of the Heavens. 54 This is what we call “activating both positions.” 
(Chinese text in Lau 2000, 2/5/3—6; see also Graham 1981, 54) 

Chapter 2 

Last night Zhuang Zhou dreamed he was a butterfly, spirits soaring he was 
a butterfly, and he did not know about Zhou. When all of a sudden he 
awoke, he was Zhou with all his wits about him. Now he does not know 
whether he was Zhou who dreamt he was a butterfly or a butterfly who is 
dreaming he is Zhou. Between Zhou and the butterfly there must be some 
dividing: just this is what is meant by the transformation of things. (Chinese 
text in Lau 2000, 2/7/21-23; see also Graham 1981, 61) 

Chapter 3 

What your humble servant is fond of is the Way: I have distanced myself 
from all thoughts of “skill.” When I first began to butcher oxen I saw 
nothing but oxen wherever I looked. After three years I stopped seeing the 
ox as a whole. These days your humble servant is guided by the intuitive 
spirit in me and I don’t even [deliberately] use my eyes to see; my senses 
know where to stop and then loose the intuitive drive from within me. I rely 
completely on the Patterns of Heaven, 55 I cleave along the main seams, I 
am guided by the great cavities, I go along with what is inherently 
so. ... That’s why after nineteen years the edge of my cleaver is as fresh as 
though it were just sharpened on the grindstone. (Chinese text in Lau 2000, 
3/8/4—7; see also Graham 1981, 63-64) 

Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan Masters) 

7.7 

Those whom we call the Perfected are people whose inborn nature is 
merged with the Way. 


Therefore, 

They possess it but appear to have nothing. 

They are full but appear to be empty. 

They are settled in this unity and do not know of any duality 
They cultivate what is inside and pay no attention to what is 
outside. 

They illuminate and clarify Grand Simplicity; 

Taking no action, they revert to the Unhewn. 56 
They embody the foundation and embrace the spirit in order to roam 
freely within the confines of Heaven and Earth. 57 Untrammeled, they 
ramble outside this dusty world and wander aimlessly in their taskless 
calling. 58 Unfettered and unhindered, they harbor no clever devices or 
cunning knowledge in their minds. 

Thus death and life are great indeed, but they do not alter them. Although 
Heaven and Earth support and nourish, they are not protected by them. 

They discern the flawless and do not get mixed up with things. While 
seeing the chaos of affairs, they are able to preserve their origin. 59 
Beings like these 

negate obsession and fear 

and cast aside sensory perceptions. 60 

Their mental activity is concentrated internally 

and penetrates through to comport with the One. 

At rest, they have no objectives; 
in motion, they set no goals. 

Artlessly they go forth; 
peacefully they come back. 

Their bodies are like withered wood; 

their minds are like dead ashes. 61 

They forget the five orbs; 

lose their physical frames; 

know without studying; 

see without looking; 

complete without acting; 

and differentiate without judging. 

When stimulated, they respond; 
when pressed, they move; 


when it is unavoidable, they go forth , 62 
like the brilliant glow of a flame, 
like the mimicry of a shadow. 

Taking the Way as their guiding thread, they are necessarily so. Embracing 
the foundation of Grand Purity, they contain nothing, and things cannot 
disturb them. Vast and empty, they are tranquil and without worry. 

Great marshes may catch fire, but it cannot burn them. 

Great rivers may freeze over, but it cannot chill them. 

Great thunder may shake the mountains, but it cannot startle 
them . 63 

Great storms may darken the sun, but it cannot harm them. 

For this reason, 

they view precious pearls and jade as being the same as 
gravel. 

They view the supremely exalted and maximally favored [at 
court] as being the same as wandering guests [scholars]. 

They view [the beauties] Mao Qiang and Xi Shi as being the 
same as funerary figurines . 64 

They take life and death to be a single transformation 
and the myriad things to be a single whole. 

They merge their vital essence with the Root of Great Purity 
and roam freely beyond the boundless. 

They have vital essence but do not [recklessly] expend it; 
and have spirit but do not [thoughtlessly] use it. 

They identify with the artlessness of the Great Unhewn 
and take their stand amid the supremely pure. 

Thus, 

their sleep is dreamless ; 65 
their wisdom is traceless. 

Their corporeal soul does not sink; 
their ethereal soul does not soar . 66 

They repeatedly cycle from end to beginning, and we cannot know their 
starting and stopping points. 

They behold the dwelling place of Total Darkness 
and contemplate the lodging place of Total Brightness. 

They rest in the realms of the Unfettered 


and roam in the fields of the Nebulous. 

At rest, they have no appearance. 

In place, they have no location. 

In movement, they have no form. 

In stillness, they have no body. 

They are present yet seem to be absent. 

They are alive yet seem to be dead. 

They emerge from, and enter into, the Dimensionless 6 
and employ ghostly spirits as their servants. 

They plunge into the Fathomless 
and enter the Nonexistent. 

In order that their different forms evolve into one another, 

Ending and beginning like a circle, 
of which no one can trace an outline. 

This is how their quintessential spirit is able to verge upon the Way; this is 
the roaming of the Perfected. (Chinese text in Lau 1992, 7/57/10-7/58/3; 
Roth in Major et al. 2010, 248-50) 


*Paralleling the third section in my introduction, I organize these translations according to 
four categories: (1) Cosmology; (2) Inner Cultivation: Theory and Techniques; (3) 
Contemplative States: Transient and Transformative; and (4) Contemplative Traits: Long- 
Lasting Benefits. Relevant details on editions and translations appear in the annotation of 
the first appearance. Translations from the Neiye (Inward Training) and Huainanzi (Book 
of the Huainan Masters) derive from Roth 1999a and Major et al. 2010, respectively. They 
are used with permission from Columbia University Press, for which I wish to express my 
gratitude: Original Tao, by Harold D. Roth. Copyright 1999 Columbia University Press. 
Reprinted with permission of the publisher. The Huainanzi, by John S. Major, Sarah A. 
Queen, Andrew Seth Meyer, and Harold D. Roth. Copyright 2010 Columbia University 
Press. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 

1. Although associated with Guan Zhong (Guanzi [Master Guan]; ca. 720-645 BCE), the 
Neiye (Inward Training) and Xinshu shang (Techniques of the Heart-Mind I) are 
anonymous works. Although traditionally attributed to Laozi (Master Lao) and Zhuangzi 
(Master Zhuang), the Laozi (Book of Venerable Masters) and Zhuangzi (Book of Master 
Zhuang) are multi-vocal anthologies with a variety of historical and textual layers. The 
Huainanzi (Book of the Huainan Masters) is a compendium completed around 139 BCE 
under the patronage of Liu An (1797-122 BCE), the King of Huainan. The Laozi has been 
translated too many times to document, but some reliable translations include those of 
Addiss and Lombardo, Henricks, Komjathy, LaFargue, Lau, Mair, and so forth. Standard 
translations of the Zhuangzi include those of A. C. Graham, Victor Mair, and Burton 



Watson. For a complete translation of the Guanzi, see Rickett 1985 and 1998. A complete 
translation of the Huainanzi has been published by Major et al. 2010. 

2. These translations from the Neiye (Inward Training) section of the Guanzi (Book of 
Master Guan) follow Roth 1999a, with slight modifications for consistency of translation. 
See also Komjathy 2008, Handbook 1, which is indebted to Roth 1999a. The original 
Chinese text is from the Sibu congkan (SBCK) edition published in 1920 by the 
Commercial Press in Shanghai. See also Lau 2001. 

3. In the context of the Neiye, vital essence (jing) is a form of concentrated vital energy 
(qi). It may be understood as a kind of physiological substrate associated with profound 
states of stillness, emptiness, and tranquility. 

4. Tian, here rendered as “the heavens” and later as “Heaven,” refers, first and foremost to 
the sky and secondarily to the cosmos. From a classical and foundational Daoist 
perspective, the universe is an impersonal transformative process based on yin-yang 
interaction. 

5. Also translated as “energy,” “pneuma,” and “subtle breath,” vital energy (qi) is both the 
actual breath that we inhale and exhale and also the quasi-material stuff out of which all 
things are constituted. It is essential to all things, both living and inert; and it exists on a 
continuum of density from the compact and heavy to the ethereal and light. All aspects of 
the human psyche have a typical qi associated with them; it forms a kind of physiological 
substrate to all psychological states, a strikingly parallel concept to modem physics and 
neuroscience. The most rarified states of contemplation, tranquility and emptiness, have the 
most quintessential and ethereal qi. 

6. Also translated as “integrity,” “potency,” “potentiality,” and “virtue,” inner power ( de) is 
a kind of aura of spontaneous efficacy that develops in a person and is visible for all to see 
through repeated experiences of tranquility, emptiness, and merging with the Way. It is the 
Way manifesting through and expressed by advanced practitioners, especially sages 
(shengren). In certain respects, it is thus connected with vital essence (jing), vital energy 
(qi), and innate nature (xing). 

7. Throughout the present selections, I translate xin as “mind,” but it may also be 
understood as “heart-mind.” From a classical and foundational Daoist perspective, xin is 
understood both as a physical location in the chest (the heart as “organ” \zang ]) and as 
relating to thoughts (nian) and emotions (qing) (the heart as “consciousness” [, shi ]). The 
mind is the emotional and intellectual center of the human person. It is associated with 
consciousness and often identified as the storehouse of spirit (shen). In its original or 
realized condition, the mind has the ability to attain numinous pervasion; in its disoriented 
or habituated condition, especially in a state of hyper-emotionality or intellectualism, the 
mind has the ability to separate the adept from the Way as Source. Often associated with 
“innate nature” (xing), the original condition of the mind is characterized by stillness, and 
this inner stillness is a manifestation of the Dao as Stillness (see LaFargue 1992). 

8. My translations are indebted to Lau 1982, with modifications to bring out the 
contemplative aspects of the passages. 


9. Here “profound” translates xuan, which may also be rendered as “dark” or “mysterious.” 
It is a Daoist technical term used to refer to the Dao (Way). Thus, the latter lines could be 
understood as describing the Way as a “mystery within a mystery,” as a twofold mystery. 

10. Here “naturally so” translates ziran ( tzu-jan ), which has also been rendered as 
“naturalness,” “self-so,” “spontaneity,” “suchness,” and so forth. A quality of the Way, the 
phenomenal world, and the cultivated sage, ziran refers to natural, instantaneous, and 
nonreflective responses. In a fundamental fashion, this almost magical ability to 
spontaneously accomplish all without seeming to exert any deliberate action is frequently 
associated with a great deal of inner power. 

11 . “Myriad creatures” (wanwu) is a classical Daoist term for everything in existence. 

12. Yin and yang are the two fundamental Chinese cosmological principles and forces. 
They form patterns of interrelationship in the transformative process that is the universe. 
There are various associations. The yin modality is dark, obscure, feminine, and receptive; 
the yang modality is bright, clear, masculine, and assertive. 

13. My translations are often indebted to those of Graham 1981 but diverge in the priority I 
give to understanding the contemplative experiences underlying the passages that I have 
selected. I have utilized the Chinese text contained in Lau 2000. 

14. All translations from the Huainanzi are from Major et al. 2010, with slight 
modifications for consistency of translation. Specific passage translators are indicated in 
the parenthetical references and notes. References are given to the Chinese text in Lau 
1992 in the form chapter/page/line. Three literary forms are indicated by indentation: block 
prose is flush left; parallel prose is indented; poetry is further indented. 

15. The Three Luminaries ( sanming ) usually refer to the sun, moon, and stars. 

16. Sometimes translated as “unicorn,” the Qilin is a mythological Chinese creature. 

17. Spirit ( shen ) has many potential meanings. In the context of the Neiye, it appears to be 
an animating force and/or a numinous presence. From a traditional Chinese perspective, it 
is the spiritual faculty associated with the physical heart and consciousness in a more 
abstract sense. For some of my reflections on translating technical terms in the Neiye, see 
Roth 1999a. 

18. From my perspective, these lines refer to specific types of breath-regulation methods. 
Alternatively, they may refer to the practice of Daoyin (lit., “guiding and pulling”), that is, 
stretching and breath-work aimed at health, healing, and/or longevity. See, for example, 
Harper 1998. 

19. As mentioned in my introduction herein, this posture probably involved sitting on the 
heels in a manner paralleling the more familiar Japanese seiza posture. One would 
presumably align the shoulders with the hips, and the hands probably rested on the lap. 
Such conjecture is based on contemporaneous archaeological materials. See, for example, 
Harper 1995. For my discussion of the “Fourfold Aligning” as a central dimension of 
inward training see Roth 1999a. 

20. Ancient Chinese divination, especially associated with the Shang dynasty, involved the 
use of tortoise shells (plastromancy), ox scapula (scapulomancy), and milfoil (yarrow 


stalks). Sometimes the former are referred to as “pyromancy” (divination by fire) because 
both methods involved heating with fire until cracks formed. In the present context, 
Daoists seem to be suggesting that one does not need formal divination practices, as 
everything will become clear and/or accepted through inner cultivation. 

21 . “Holding fast to the Center” translates shouzhong, which is also rendered as “guarding 
the Center.” Parallel technical names for Daoist apophatic meditation include “embracing 
the One” ( baoyi ; LZ 10, 22) and “guarding the One” ( shouyi; NY 9, 19, 24 and ZZ 11). 
The latter term became a general name for Daoist meditation in the later tradition. See 
Kohn 1989; Komjathy 2013b. 

22. Nonaction ( wuwei ) is a classical Daoist principle and practice. It may be understood as 
effortless activity, noninterventionism and noninterference, as well as doing nothing extra. 
From a classical and foundational perspective, the practice of wuwei leads to the state of 
ziran, or naturalness. 

23. That is, “Those who understand the following saying ...” 

24. This line seems to suggest effortlessness. At the same time, one might read it as a 
directive to follow patterns established by one’s elders, community, and tradition. 

25. Also translated as “mysterious pervasion,” “profound merging” (xuantong) refers, first 
and foremost, to a state of mystical union with the Dao. As I have suggested elsewhere 
(Roth 2000b and 2010), there is an introvertive dimension (meditative absorption) and an 
extrovertive dimension (embodied being-in-the-world). One expression of the latter is the 
transformative and beneficial influence of sages ( shengren ). 

26. This line more literally reads, “In carrying the ying and po ...” Various commentators 
interpret the line differently. One of the more influential readings comes from Heshang 
gong (Master Dwelling-by-the-River) who suggests that ying refers to hun (“ethereal 
soul”). This would mean that the line is referring to the ancient Chinese “two-soul model,” 
namely, that of the ethereal soul or yang-ghost (hun), associated with the liver, dreaming, 
and postmortem ancestral identity, and the corporeal soul or yin-ghost (po), associated with 
the lungs, emotionality, and postmortem corporeal decay. In any case, the method seems to 
be advocating psychosomatic harmonization and integration. 

27. There are various interpretations of the “Gates of Heaven” (tianmen). On the most 
basic level, as the head is associated with “heaven,” it may refer to the nostrils (gate of 
breath) and/or to the senses (gate of perception). A more esoteric Daoist reading identifies 
the location as the crown-point (gate of celestial qi). In any case, the method emphasizes 
passivity and receptivity. 

28. Profound inner power (xuande) is a specific quality and presence developed through 
Daoist inner cultivation. As xuan is associated with the Dao itself, it appears that this is a 
state wherein one has merged with the Dao and become infused with its numinous 
presence. 

29. The author is recommending a profound form of detachment from one’s ego in which 
the various thoughts and feelings that constitute it have no more emotional hold on a 
person than the thoughts and feelings of other people. 


30. Sages ( shengren ) are the ideal of classical Daoism, the exemplar of inner cultivation. 
They are the highest-level practitioners who have become embodiments of the Dao in the 
world. The classical Daoist textual corpus contains various descriptions of their qualities. 

31. As 1 have suggested elsewhere (Roth 2000b and 2010), flowing cognition (yinshi ) 
involves spontaneously and effortlessly responding to any situation in an adaptive and 
beneficial way. This is the “extrovertive” or embodied expression of the “introvertive” or 
contemplative practice and experience. 

32. Kongzi (Master Kong; “Confucius”), the nominal founder of the social philosophy 
associated with him, “Confucianism,” is frequently and ironically used as a subject of 
narratives in the Zhuangzi. Here he expresses the teaching of Zhuang Zhou. Yan Hui was 
one of Confucius’s senior disciples, often identified as his favorite. 

33. “Fasting of the mind” (xinzhai) is one of the classical Daoist technical terms for what 1 
am referring to as “apophatic meditation,” that is, a contemplative method that is primarily 
contentless, nonconceptual, and nondualistic. It involves emptying and stilling the heart- 
mind, the psychological center of human personhood, of emotional and intellectual activity. 

34. Here Yan Hui perfectly expresses the Daoist ideal of spontaneous action in one moment 
and not objectifying that action in the next. This keeps one rooted in the present moment. 
He also enters into a transpersonal state, wherein he is freed from the limitations of 
separate identity. 

35. That is, becoming empty is easy; flowing cognition is hard. The apophatic emptying of 
consciousness is easy; flowing cognition is hard. 

36. Ritual and Music as well as the subsequent Benevolence and Rectitude are key 
Confucian values and concerns. 

37. “Sitting and forgetting” {zuowang), also translated as “sitting-in-forgetfulness,” is one 
of the classical Daoist technical terms for what I am referring to as “apophatic meditation,” 
that is, a contemplative method that is primarily contentless, nonconceptual, and 
nondualistic. One practices forgetting until even forgetting is forgotten. Interestingly, in the 
later Daoist tradition, Sima Chengzhen (647-735), the twelfth Shangqing (Highest Clarity) 
Patriarch, wrote a text partially inspired by this passage in the Zhuangzi. This is the famous 
and influential Zuowang lun (Discourse on Sitting-in-Forgetfulness; DZ 1036). See Kohn 
1987. 

38. To let “organs and members drop away” ( duo zhi ti ) means to lose visceral awareness 
of the emotions and desires, which, for the members of the early Daoist inner cultivation 
lineages, have “physiological” bases in the various organs. 

39. To “dismiss eyesight and hearing” ( chu cong ming) means to deliberately disengage 
sense perception. 

40. To “part from the body and expel knowledge” ( lixing quzhi ) means to lose bodily 
awareness and remove all thoughts from consciousness. 

41. To “merge with the Great Pervader” ( tong yu datong), also translated as “great 
pervasion,” seems to imply that, as a result of these practices, Yan Hui has become united 
with the Dao. 


42. All Guanzi references are to the Sibu congkan edition (SBCK). See also Lau 2001. 
Translations are based on my unpublished manuscript. Emendations are taken from Hsu 
Wei-yu, Wen 1-to, and Kuo Mo-jo’s Guanzi jijiao ( Kuan-tzu chi-chiao ) (Peking: Chung- 
hua, 1955), 633M9. 

43. This means that the sense organs will function properly and spontaneously if they are 
not interfered with by the mind. This occurs because each has an inherent pattern of 
activity that derives from its individual characteristics and its relation to the whole body. In 
texts of this period, li is often translated as “patterns” or “inherent patterns.” However, 
“patterns” in English has a stronger determinative force than does li. A pattern is a regular 
form or order (e.g., behavioral pattern) and suggests that things or activities must conform 
to it exactly with little room for individual variation. Li admits of freedom within structure; 
the li guide the spontaneous responses that develop from the natures of things. It is 
important to remember this whenever “inherent patterns” appears. 

44. “Clarity and tranquility” ( qingjing ), also translated as “clarity and stillness,” is a central 
characteristic of classical Daoist inner cultivation and a major connective strand throughout 
the Daoist tradition. For example, it appears as one of the Nine Practices in early Tianshi 
(Celestial Masters) Daoism and part of the title of the highly influential eighth-century 
Qingjing jing (Scripture on Clarity and Stillness; DZ 620), which was seminal in early 
Quanzhen (Complete Perfection) Daoism. See Komjathy 2007, 2008, and 2013b. 

45. For the meaning of “Heavenly Gateway,” also translated as “Gates of Heaven,” see 
footnote 27. Here it is possible that the phrase refers to a deeper state of cosmological 
attunement, perhaps paralleling the Daoist concept of the “heavenly pivot” ( tianji ). 

46. Numinous Storehouse ( lingfu) often refers to the heart, which is associated with spirit 
(, shen ). However, as the Huainanzi emphasizes vital essence, here it most likely refers to 
the kidneys. 

47. “Quintessential spirit” translates jingshen, which often appear separately as “vital 
essence” (jing ) and “spirit” (shen). In the Huainanzi, jingshen refers to the specific vital 
essence associated with spirit, the fount of awareness of the Way. 

48. The five orbs (wuzang), also translated as “five yin-organs,” correspond to the five 
organs of the human physiology that were thought to be critical generative and 
coordinating junctures for the dynamic matrix of qi that composed the mind-body system: 
liver, heart, spleen, lungs, and kidneys. Sometimes the gallbladder replaces the heart, with 
the latter considered the “ruler.” The five orbs refer to organic systems, not just to the 
physical viscera; hence we speak of the hepatic, pulmonary, splenic, choleric, and renal 
orbs. 

49. This line is also found in chapter 47 of the Laozi. 

50. “Heaven’s Way” ( tiandao ), also translated as the “Way of Heaven,” refers to the 
universe as transformative process, and cosmological attunement by extension. According 
to this cosmological model of Daoist cultivation, one aligns oneself with the larger patterns 
of yin-yang and the Five Phases, specifically the seasons. Interestingly, chapter 13 of the 
Zhuangzi is titled “The Way of Heaven.” See also chapters 15 and 23. In the later Daoist 


tradition, a key discussion appears in the sixth-century Yinfu jing (Scripture on the Hidden 
Talisman; DZ 31). See Komjathy 2008, Handbook 7. 

51 . Here the “honored one” may refer to spirit, with the “lodging place” being the heart. 
Alternatively, it could refer to vital energy (navel region) or vital essence (kidneys). 

52. “Spirit-like illumination” ( shenming ), also translated as “spiritual illumination” and 
“divine radiance,” refers to a state of consciousness wherein one is infused with the Dao. 
Associated with spirit (sheri) and the mind (xin), it is transpersonal and characterized by 
clarity and stillness, perhaps even actual luminosity. 

53. Or, “unadorned simplicity.” The locus classicus of this technical term is Laozi 19 and 
28, in which it signifies a condition of undifferentiated selflessness and desirelessness. 
Interestingly, the phrase “embracing simplicity” ( baopu ; LZ 19) became the Daoist name 
of Ge Hong (287-347), the early medieval Daoist external alchemist and systematizer of 
the Taiqing (Great Clarity) movement. 

54. The “Potter’s Wheel of the Heavens” ( tianjun ) refers to the universe as transformative 
process, with the corresponding power of formation. 

55. The “Patterns of Heaven” ( tianli ) refers to the cosmological cycles based on yin-yang 
and the Five Phases, especially as manifested in seasonal changes. 

56. That is, the “Uncarved Block.” 

57. This line and the previous six are found almost verbatim in Zhuangzi 12/32/21-22. 

58. This parallels Zhuangzi 6/18/21-22 and 19/52/20-21. 

59. This parallels Zhuangzi 5/13/12-13. 

60. For “obsession and fear,” the Chinese text reads, literally, “liver and gall,” but this 
actually refers to the negative mental states associated with the hepatic (liver) and choleric 
(gall bladder) orbs of qi within the human being. In the Chinese medical literature, these 
states are said to be “obsession” for the hepatic and “fear” for the choleric. See Grand 
dictionnaire Ricci de la langue chinoise (Paris: Institut Ricci, 2001), 6: 621. The 
corresponding phrase in the parallel line, “sensory perceptions,” literally reads “ears and 
eyes.” 

61. The locus classicus for this vivid description of a profound state of tranquility attained 
through meditation is Zhuangzi 2/3/14. 

62. These three lines parallel Zhuangzi 15/41/26-27. 

63. These lines parallel Zhuangzi 2/6/17-18. 

64. Mao Qiang and Xi Shi were famed beauties of Yue, credited with having helped to 
bring about the destruction of the state of Wu by distracting King Fuchai (r. 495 477 BCE) 
with their charms. Their names became emblematic of perfect feminine beauty. 

65. The idea that the Perfected sleep without dreaming and wake without cares is found in 
Zhuangzi 6/16/2 and 15/41/29. 

66. According to ancient beliefs, at death the po eventually sank into the ground, and the 
hun eventually rose into the sky. This text maintains that it is not the case for perfected 
human beings. 


67. This alludes to Laozi 43: “The most flexible in the world can gallop through the most 
rigid: that which has no substance enters that which has no space.” 


